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A Note on Method in Philosophy 


ANDRE MARC 
St. Aloysius College, Matson Saint Louts, Jersey 


Translated from the French by Edward B. Brueggeman, Jersey 


Y method, as here used, we understand a process which 
develops rationally a system of philosophy. To in- 
dicate some of the conditions of such a development is our 
intention in this article. Such a proposal, however, recalls 
so forcibly the celebrated Discours of Descartes that we 
feel at once impelled to question the possibility of con- 
ducting thought in the province of metaphysics along 
rigorously logical lines. This principle, quoted from the 
Regulae ad Directionem Ingenit, is repeated in the second 
part of his Discours de la Méthode in these terms: ‘The 
third rule prescribes that I direct my thoughts orderly, 
beginning with objects the simplest and most easily appre- 
hended, thus to rise little by little, as by degrees, even to 
the most comprehensive knowledge.’ 1 Without proceed- 
ing further to follow him into all the details of his system 
we should like to offer an explanatory note on these few 
lines which contain in substance a complete method of 
deduction. 

For the one who would follow Descartes, therefore, 
there should be a twofold progression in the process of 
thought: a combination of analysis and synthesis. By 
analysis he would ascertain the constituent parts of the 
problem, and by a discovery of its simplest elements, solve 
it. The second step, the inverse of the first, is the process 
of synthesis, which, by starting from these first principles 
recognized as simple and elementary, enables one to re- 
construct the whole complexity of detail in the question, 
to perceive how this latter proceeds from the simple ele- 


ments, which is just another way of understanding and 
solving the problem. In the first instance, thought passes 
from the complex to the simple to ascend again, in the 
second, from the simple to the complex, somewhat after 
the manner of one, who, to understand the value of a 
certain number, reduces it to a simple unit, and then re- 
constructs by adding this same unit to itself until the 
original number is reached. Or, again, in the same way 
as one, who, knowing the law of any mathematical pro- 
gression, can form for himself all the degrees of that pro- 
gression, discover indefinitely all its successive terms, “‘in 
such a way that each successive term depends upon and 
follows from the preceding. The order in this case makes 
it possible not only to put each term in its proper place, 
but further, to discover by reason of the place assigned to 
each, the value of the unknown terms. ‘Thus there is a 
creative and inventive capacity resulting from such an 
order.”’ 2 

With all the reserve that is put on the mathémat-isme 
which such a method of procedure introduces into the 
realms of metaphysics, the method itself does not belong to 
Descartes alone. We have met with it in the pages of mod- 
ern dialectic as well, in France in the works of Hamelin, 
and of Hegel and others in Germany. By beginning with 
notions the most simple, nay, even the most abstract, 
stripped of all complexity and multiplicity, these philoso- 
phers intend to deduce all the manifold variety of reality 
according to the laws of pure reasoning. In holding fast, 
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then, to the generality of this method, Descartes would at 
this point join company with the great constructors of 
philosophic systems. 


We can guess the difficulty such a system involves if 
one adheres faithfully to the principle enunciated. To 
have the deduction answer to the beginning and not over- 
step the premises, the point of departure must carry in 
germ all that is to follow, must elicit the unfolding of 
its complexity and must lead up to its complete discovery. 
But how, precisely, is the simple to be the seed of the com- 
plex? How was he to unfold all the elaborate wealth of 
reality by beginning from these barren primitive ideas? 
How was he to draw the determinations of the data from 
one indeterminate idea? Or, again, how from an empty 
abstraction, indifferentiated, to deduce the variety of the 
concrete? In fact, it seems quite likely that such an am- 
bitious attempt to make the more emerge from the less 
could pass for no more than a wild venture of the mind. 


Be that as it may, the problem is not unknown to the 
Scholastics. We may take as an example Saint Thomas. 
Not infrequently do we find in his writings these primary 
notions and first principles of the mind, styled by him the 
“primary seeds of reason.’’ If they are not strictly con- 
clusions, seeing that they are not derived from anything 
anterior to themselves, yet it is from them that every con- 
clusion can and should be drawn.? They are known to us 
naturally without any study or research and are the source 
of all the knowledge which is eventually gained by re- 
flexion.* Or, to speak more correctly, all this attests to 
the fact that the Scholastics and St. Thomas, in holding 
that metaphysics draws all its ideas from these simple first 
principles, were confronted with the same difficulty as the 
moderns, but no indications remain to allow us to see 
how they surmount that difficulty. For the Scholastics 
this first principle of knowledge and of reality is being as 
such. But this idea of being, just exactly as some of them 
conceive it, is the most undetermined, the most empty idea 
possible. In the judgment of contemporaries: “‘the greater 
the abstraction, the less its existence.’’> It bears some re- 
semblance to the conception of Hegel, for whom the no- 
tion of being is so void that it is not an idea at all, but 
rather an absence of idea: it is something which is nothing, 
which is nothingness itself, which loses itself in its op- 
posite and from that absorption emerges as becoming. It 
contains within it, however, the seeds of a dialectic proc- 
essus, and ‘‘Schelling said somewhere,® that if one grants 
but three feet of territory to Hegel’s philosophy (namely, 
these three ideas: Being, nothingness and becoming), that 
philosophy will conquer, like another Vichnou in the 
fable, heaven, earth and hell itself.’’7 But is such a de- 
duction any more than a bewitching conjurer’s trick? How 
will it effect a progression, a development of thought rig- 
orously disciplined, which will have nothing arbitrary 
about it? 


Let us now return to Descartes, with whom we have 
begun this discussion. Did he foresee the obstacles which 
lay in the way of his method? Perhaps he did, but, never- 


theless, there is no evidence to show that he overcame 
says Etienne Gil-— 


, 


them even theoretically. ‘‘Descartes,’ 
son,® ‘‘does not teach us the method, but what we must 
do to master that method. 
priort formula by means of which to distinguish, in a 


given problem, the simple from the compound, but one 
can acquire the knack of it by progressive training and | 
There are, then, no distinct principles guiding | 


practice.” 
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In reality, there exists no a 


one in the process of passing from the analytic to the || 


synthetic method. 
general direction, it will be only through blind gropings 
and the risks of mere chance! 


If we hope to succeed, following his || 


But if the theory of that | 


method remains incomplete in Descartes’ system, at least | 


its practice will be more instructive. Just recently his right 


to introduce a method essentially mathematical into the | 


province of metaphysics has been questioned.® We agree 
at least that he should have adapted it to its new field. 


But is it a mistake entirely or are we perverting the mean- | 


ing of his Discours and his Meditationes de Prima Phi- 
losophia if we read into it the play of a dialectic? One 
recalls the fundamental stages of that dialectic: from doubt 
is drawn certitude of thought; then from the opposition 


of doubt and of certitude we conclude that of the perfect | 


and of the imperfect, which forces thought to transcend 
itself in order to vouch for its own origin over and above 


itself, as likewise for the origin of everything else: the 


Being sovereignly perfect, Who, besides being pure 
Thought, guarantees by His veracity the accord of the 
idea with the real. ‘‘Metaphysics, then, proceeds from 


doubt to certitude, or rather, from one primary positively — 


certain judgment, implied in the doubt itself, the Cogito, 
to other indubitable judgments more and more numerous; 
for only certitude can produce certitude.’’ 1° 

What activity does analysis reveal in this process? How 
account for the impulse given to the mind, if not by a 
simple opposition of ideas, the opposition of doubt and 
of certitude? Tvhis latter, in fact, cannot but be the being 
which is the propelling force. It may be described as a 
collision of conflicting ideas, from which there must be 
an escape in one sense or the other. And if there must 
necessarily be an evolution in one or the other direction, 
that evolution marks an advance, a progression of reason- 
ing: to wit, a development of thought. The simplicity of 
such a beginning admits of and even necessitates a com- 
plex succession, which will grow out of it as from a 
germ. We are deliberately confined to this point of view. 
We do not busy ourselves with discussing whether Des- 
cartes has sufficiently established his point of departure, 
nor, again, whether he has satisfactorily justified the neces- 
sity of his method of procedure ascending from doubt to 
certitude, has recognized it as such, or has verified all the 
threads of his argument with which he has wished to 
weave the fabric of his Discours. We merely find that 
such a simple point of departure gives rise to a complex 
development of ideas, provided that its simplicity be that 
of a relation, or better, of an opposition. This last ex- 
pression presents very well the questions which it entails, 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Dr. Hutchins Turns Scholastic? 


HE Scholastic has always looked upon himself as the 
defender of human reason. Agnosticism and scepti- 
cism have received as little honor from him as from Aris- 
totle. In a world that is vociferous in proclaiming its 
rationalism he claims to stand alone as the only true ration- 
alist. The rest are sensists; their highest type of science is 
not the scire per causas, the penetration of intellect to the 
heart of things, but a group of generalizations and empiri- 
cal rules derived, in large measure, from counting and 
observation. They deny metaphysics; Saint “Thomas 
srows eloquent as he speaks of this queen of the sciences, 
ruling all from the central throne of pure being. ‘They 
have cried their ignorabimus at the heavens; Saint Thomas 
laboriously and keenly analyzes the powers of mind, 
shows its infinite appetite and its high destiny; like Aris- 
rotle he puts supreme happiness in the direct contemplation 
of full truth. 


When, therefore, Dr. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago declares in favor of reason, and reason rightly 
understood, when he asks for the renewal of fundamental 
‘raining and intellectual effort in our universities, one can- 
not but feel that we have won an ally. For with Dr. 
‘Tutchins reason is not co-terminous with experimental 
science nor thought synonymous with induction and clas- 
ification. When he says, ‘Rational thought is the only 
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basis of education and research,’ he means, as we shall 
point out, mental effort in its fullest and highest sense, 
as the Scholastic has described it and defended it. 


The president is not, as some of his critics seem to think, 
speaking of empirical generalizations when he calls for 


“principles.” “. . the basis must be found 


For he says, 
in the rational analysis, which is logically prior to the em- 
pirical operations involved. He allies himself to Aristotle; 
he says that Aristotle used ‘‘another method of analysis 
than that which modern science has employed.’’ He de- 
Evidently, when 
reporters and professors speak of Dr. Hutchins as blaming 
science for insufficient synthesis and delayed generalizations, 


they are mistaking the line of his thought. 


mands an “‘analysis of basic concepts.”’ 


To them, in- 
deed, there are but two sources of ideas—guesses and em- 
piricism. But Dr. Hutchins is calling not for more but for 
a different kind of mental activity; he wants as a basis of 
science a genuine philosophy of nature, a scientific cosmol- 
ogy and a rational psychology. He wants the primitive 
The 


scientist has tied himself to mechanism and ignored intelli- 
gibility. 


notions that enter into all else to be understood. 


He observes temperature changes in the body, 
functional derangements in the cerebrum, but he never 
stops to analyze, rationally, what thought is in itself. The 
laws of motion he will propound; what motion is in itself 
—his basic idea—he cannot and will not investigate. These 
examples point out the wide difference between the analysis 
of empiricism and of philosophy. For there are, I may 
so say, four levels of study, the purely empirical, the physi- 
cal, the mathematical and the metaphysical; of these the 
fourth is almost unknown to modern science. What they 
call philosophy is often only mathematical and scientific 
speculation. 


Because moderns have denied this higher operation of 
the mind, this rational thought, therefore do we find our- 
selves at sea on ‘‘fundamentals,’’ without “‘principles’’ and, 
as Dr. Hutchins puts it, ‘‘bewildered.”’ It is not without 
reason that he hearks back to the Middle Ages ‘‘rich in 
principles’’ if poor in facts, to the fine unity of the medieval 
university where specialization did not mean a partitioning 
of the mind nor a stultifying of higher powers. 


For unity and understanding of life in the round must 
be the primary aim of thoughtful men. The large ‘‘data’’ 
are not found under microscope X-ray; they stand out 
clear to every man as mountains in the desert. They chal- 
lenge; they demand analysis; they demand explanation. 
This primitive impulse to philosophy Henry Adams de- 
scribes in himself thus: 


‘“‘As long as he [Henry Adams] could whisper, he would 
go on as he had begun, bluntly refusing to meet his creator 
with the admission that the creation had taught him nothing 
except that the square of the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle might for convenience be taken as equal to some- 
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thing else. Every man with self-respect enough to become 

effective, if only as a machine, has had to account to himself 

for himself somehow, and to invent a formula of his own for 

the universe, if the standard formulas failed.” 

The same Adams it was who declared unity the mark 
of medieval culture, centrifugal multiplicity the mark of 
modern culture. 


This is the source of that ‘‘bewilderment.”’ We have 
refused the higher type of knowledge; we have fled from 
philosophy and “‘rational thought.’’ It is only in the 
hierarchical order of science that culminates and unites in 
the philosophy of being, the philosophia prima, that the 
mind can achieve the discipline and the unity it needs both 
for action and for understanding. No amount of expert 
knowledge in the particular and secondary sciences can 
supply for this large ‘‘frame of reference.” 


We are one with Dr. Hutchins when he proclaims a 
university as a ‘‘center of rational thought.’’ Whatever 
practical good may come out of a university, however many 
and varied its activities, unless at its heart there is the 
ancient discipline of mind and sensibility through the 
humanities and their complement, a rational philosophy, it 
is no longer a studium generale, a respublica litterarum, a 
genuine alma mater. ‘‘....I may take for granted that 
the true and adequate end of intellectual training and of a 
University is not Learning or Acquirement, but rather, is 
Thought or Reason exercised upon Knowledge, or what 
may be called Philosophy. .... "That was the way Car- 
dinal Newman expressed the “‘rational thought’’ and its 
relation to education. 


But the idea of a university that is Dr. Hutchins’ does 
not, I believe, look only backward; neither does the con- 
ception of a modern Scholastic dwell fondly on the ancient 
University of Paris as the final type of university. The 
medieval Schoolmen were deficient in many ways. It 
must be our task to fill up those deficiencies without losing 
their fine sense of the continuity of nature, the splendid 
unity and Socratic precision of their thought. We must 
seize on the cultural wealth that has accumulated, we must 
seize on the facts and observations of the secondary sci- 
ences and bind them into a unity under the scientia rectrix. 
A university should have at its core a disciplinary education 
that insists on this ‘‘rational thought,’’ on what Babbitt 
called an ‘‘ambition to develop... (a) keen . . Socratic 
dialectic, supported by . . a wealth of historical illustra- 
tion’; it should exercise this thought on the great human- 
istic heritage, on the classical literatures and on history, 
the record of human action; it should crown the whole 
with a positive philosophy according to the method of 
Aristotle and Aquinas, joining the whole world in an 
analyzed and understood unity. Then we would have the 
“common frame of reference’ of which Dr. Hutchins 
speaks. ‘“‘Do you believe that rational analysis can create 
a frame of reference adequate to give a soul to modern 
society?’’ an interviewer asked. Dr. Hutchins replied, ‘‘I 
do most decidedly.” That is a faith in which the Scholas- 
tic joins, to which he has always clung, although the im- 


-and there must be trained minds ready to apply them. The } 
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plications of that “‘rational thought’ lead him farther in 
religious matters than it does, perhaps, Dr. Hutchins. 

“Sapientis,”’ says Saint Thomas, “est alios ordinare.”” 
And the ‘‘wise man”’ is the man who knows in unity and 
through fundamentals. Dr. Hutchins says, ““A university 
so organized and so conducted might stand unmoved by 
public clamor; it might be an island in a sea of turmoil; 
it might be a rallying place of all honest and upright men. 
It might show us the social order we should desire and help | 
us to keep it when achieved.”’ It is very true that a modern | 
university cannot be a hermitage. It must be a force, a, 
force by its ideas and by the men who labor in it and come i 
forth from it. But the best preparation, rather the only . 
preparation is that advocated by Plato and Aquinas and, | 
we may add with all respect to these greater names, Dr. 
Hutchins. There must be large and.interrelated principles, 
the result of “‘rational thought’ and “rational analysis,” } 


whole thing seems so simple and self-evident, yet we must 
insist on it. We must insist on it because, as Dr. Hutchins | 


all, but something we mistook for it. . 4 
lies not in the rejection of intellect but in a return to it.” | 


the field is left open to the unleavened impudence of noise, | 
and the critical ideas of the immature and ignorant are } 
formed by brawling vulgarians like H. L. Mencken.’’ We 
must insist on it because men think that accuracy in the } 
use of instruments or precision in counting can supply a 
mind with philosophy. Not even forty years in a bio- | 
logical laboratory can supply for that fundamental thought 
which should precede all laboratory work and all speciali- 


the “philosophical mind.”’ 


oe 


.... The result of general education should be clear _ 
and distinct ideas, the end of university training some | 
notion of humanity and its destiny, and the aim of scholar- 
ship the revelation of the possibilities of the highest powers » 
of mankind.” 


The importance of Dr. Hutchins’ challenge does not lie 
in the fact of his attack on specialization and contemporary | 
education but in the grounds of his attack. Specialization 
has been challenged before; our universities have been criti- 
cised before. But not often has either the one or the 
other been questioned, by one in high place, for the same 
reasons as those Dr. Hutchins advances. We may look 
upon it as an important and encouraging symptom that 
the president of Chicago University recognizes clearly and 
precisely the central intellectual duty of a university and | 
this without ignoring the social ideals of a modern insti- 
tution. We may look upon it as a philosophical advance 
that the ground of his criticism is a disbelief in the em- 
piricism and positivism of the immediate past. . 

(Note: By courtesy of The Chicago University Press we 
quote freely in the above editorial from ‘‘The Issue in Higher 


Learning,” by Robert Maynard Hutchins, published in The 
International Journal of Ethics for January, 1934, pp. 175-85.)m 
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The Triumph of the Theaetetus 


[Continued from January ] 


CHARLES J. O’NEIL 
St. Louis University 


III 


ee we attempt to follow Plato through this 
“maze of quibbles’’ we may well take our own bear- 
zs in regard to the dialogue. The first section of this essay 
ted briefly our own theory of knowledge, especially with 
erence to the criterion of truth, and advanced the thesis 
this paper concerning the relation of the Theaetetus to 
rown theory. Briefly we may repeat: that whatever the 
heaetetus does for a specifically Platonic theory of knowl- 
ge it clears the way for a Scholastic theory of knowledge; 
specie, for a Scholastic criterion of truth. The second 
tion of the paper presented the first division of the dia- 
gue, that in which Theaetetus advances his first defini- 
mn of knowledge (Sensation is knowledge), and in which 
ato identifies this definition with the famous Homo 
ensura formula of Protagoras and the equally famous 
iversal flux of Heraclitus. According to these theories 
hatever is, is relatively; perceived and percipient have no 
ality whatever except relatively to one another. As the 
ader following the dialogue in Jowett or in the excellent 
mmaries of Taylor or Shorey has already observed, these 
nsiderations bring our discussion of the dialogue down 
160c. Plato has at this point a masterful summary which 
e may well quote fully before passing on to his refutation 
the first definition of knowledge. 

“Then,” says Socrates, “if that which acts upon me has 
relation to me and to no other, I and no other am the per- 
cipient of it... . Then my perception is inerrant, for it is 
relative to my world at that moment. And, as Protagoras 
says, to myself I am judge of whatever is to me, that it is; 
and of whatever is not to me, that it is not. . . . How, then, 
if I never err, and if my mind never trips in the conception 
of being or becoming, can I fail of knowing that which I 
sense?”’ 

“You cannot,’ Theaetetus answers. 

“Then you were quite right in affirming that knowledge is 
only sensation; and the meaning turns out to be the same, 
whether with Homer and Heraclitus, and all that company, 
you say that all is motion and flux, or with the great sage 
Protagoras, that man is the measure of all things; or with 
Theaetetus, that, given these premises, sensation is knowl- 
edge.”’ 16 
Taylor has a remark on 160c which throws light on our 
ecial view of Plato’s criticism of Protagoras. Taylor 
minds us that according to Protagoras the world of 
ality, the world which is the object of knowledge, is ‘‘a 
al world of objects which is my own private world. The 
ux of the whole [Protagorean] theory is that it is an 
tempt to insist at once on the objectivity of the world 
perceive and on its purely private characters, 17 
It is important to keep this in mind especially in our 
mments on the so-called defence of Protagoras, but also 
iroughout the discussion whenever we speak of a world 


independently knowable, and knowable in virtue of its 
own reality. For we hold that the world of extramental, 
utterly independent, objective, and knowable reality is 
constituted by a hierarchy of forms which proceed from a 
first cause, pure Form, purest Act. We hold this world as 
“public’”’ or “common”; and we base its character as 
“commonly” knowable precisely on the knowability of 
forms, the perspicuitas ret. We assert that our world is a 
“common” and “‘public’’ world because in spite of indi- 
vidual differences we can refer our judgments back to a 
definite and definitely real object. Certainly we should be 
inclined to hold only a relative existence for all things if 
we had only sensation for knowledge, but we have a 
faculty beyond sensation and that faculty gets at the reality 
beyond all kaleidoscopic appearance, all sensible change. 

Let us turn to the dialogue once again. It will be con- 
venient to introduce here a somewhat arbitrary division 
and to say: that we first have a preliminary epistemo- 
logical refutation of relativism (160e-165e); we then 
have a restatement of the position of Protagoras (166a- 
168c); this is followed by Plato’s refutation of pragma- 
tist relativism (169d-172c, 177d-179b); finally the 
ontology and psychology involved in the Protagorean posi- 
tion are glanced at (179d-186e) and the first definition is 
rejected. However knowledge may be defined, “‘Sensation 
is knowledge”’ is not the answer. 

In the preliminary refutation (160e-165e) of the rela- 
tivism of knowledge four points are introduced. Their 
value is debated. Burnet!® passes over them quickly; 
Shorey’® points out their true value. It is possible to inter- 
pret them according to our thesis but since in these first 
points Plato is mainly concerned to try the enemy’s 
strength, and since he later reintroduces the most valuable 
considerations involved in these points it seems better to 
pass on to the following division without comment. 

We turn, therefore, to our second division, the restate- 
ment of the position of Protagoras. This is one of the 
most refreshing and stimulating passages in the dialogue 
(166a-168c). Socrates insists that the great Sophist de- 
serves more courteous and reasonable treatment and pro- 
ceeds to speak from the mask of Protagoras with vigorous 
generosity. Plato’s generous assurance in this matter has 
as its basis a certain willingness to concede the world of 
sense to Protagoras and Heraclitus. It is a reality more 
or less subject to flux and relativity. Further than this 
he will not go. He will never admit that no one “‘can 
think anything except what he feels’’ (167a) ; he will cer- 
tainly not admit that ‘‘the wise can make just the seeming 
good of the state.’ (167c) ‘‘No speech which contains 
these two propositions can represent Plato's own 
opinions.’’*° And we agree with Plato in rejecting such 
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statements. We reject the first because we know that the 
mind can reach out beyond sensory experience and appre- 
hend the forms of things; the logical truth of such appro- 
priation is measured by the perspicuitas ret. We agree with 
Plato in rejecting the second statement (‘‘justice is seeming 
good’’) because we know that justice and the whole of 
morality is based on an objective order, on an order of 
relations of real essences. This order is the hierarchy of 
forms to which the mind attains as a system of extramental 
realities. 

But we must return to the dialogue and indicate in 
greater detail the restatement of the Protagorean thesis 
(166a-168c). In the rather long, and—as we said be- 
fore—stimulating speech made by the imaginary Prota- 
goras the Sophist demands fair play. He chides Socrates 
for imagining that he has even embarrassed the true Prota- 
goreans by confusing a mere boy on the point of memory 
(165b-d). This is unfair. Real philosophers talk out 
their difficulties in all courtesy, honesty, and leisure. 


He therefore continues, ““Come to the argument in a 
more generous spirit, and prove if you can that a man’s 
sensations are not peculiar and individual to him; or, if 
you concede that they are individual, prove that this does 
not involve the consequence that only what appears for 
each man is for him. . . . For each of us is a measure of 
existence and non-existence; yet one man may be a thou- 
sand times better than another in just this*!—that to one 
some things appear and are, and to the other, other 
things.”’ (166cd) Protagoras does not say that wisdom 
and the wise man are illusions. [he wise man, he says, 
is simply one who can bring me into a better state; thanks 
to his cleverness it is no longer a world of evil which ap- 
pears and really is to me, but it is a world of good which 
now appears and is. And the wise are not tadpoles, far 
from it! As physicians give men’s bodies, as farmers 
give to plants good sensations for harmful ones, so clever 
rhetoricians give men’s souls good, healthy sensations. And 
wise and good orators make the good instead of the evil 
appear good to the state—for whatever appears just and 
fair to the state is justice, so long as it appears just and 
fair. If one man is wiser than another it is only in this 
pragmatistic fashion. Socrates is to investigate these points 
like a true philosopher and decide whether sensation is 
knowledge and just what is meant by universal flux. 


(167de-168ab) 


We have not been as fair to Protagoras as Plato was. 
Por, as the reader has already perceived, in summarizing 
Plato's gracious defence of Protagoras we have deliberately 
emphasized those passages in which the famous Sophist 
“begs” an absolute norm, an independent objective cri- 
terion and measure of knowledge and truth. Such empha- 
sis will be of service, however, in our necessarily involved 
comments on Plato’s refutation (169d-172c, 177-179b). 
For he will prove eventually that there is knowledge which 
is not relative, knowledge of which ‘‘any man”’ is not the 
measure. This refutation is interrupted by the inspiring 
picture of the philosophic life and the zeal for truth of the 
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philosophical mind. At first sight its lovely imager 
and graceful cadences have little bearing on the dry subtlk 
ties we have been endeavoring to interpret.2? But it 
part of the real triumph of the Theaetetus that the “‘digre 
sion” is as perfectly suited to the structure of the di 
logue as the pediment sculptures are to the Parthenon. 


IV 


Before we sum up and interpret Plato's criticism 
his own restatement of Protagoras’ position we have an 
other section of text to glance at. This is the pleasant dr 
matic interlude (168c-169c) in which Socrates require 
Theaetetus’ older companion and professor, the distin-j if 
guished geometrician, Theodorus of Cyrene, to take the} 
boy’s place in the questioning. So Theodorus is, then, a: | 
expert geometrician, and for Plato geometricians were close¢j [ 
to the truest reality; consequently Socrates, although twit-}' I 
ting Theodorus, forecasts the whole argument in_ the il 
words: ‘‘But come, my dear fellow, follow the argumen ii 
along a bit, at least until we know whether you, after 
all, must needs be a true measure of diagrams, or whether} 
all men are, as reliably as you, sufficient unto a 
in astronomy and the other matters in which you are r 
puted to excel.’”’ (169a) 


The two men now agree on the briefest possible state- 
ment of the Protagorean thesis. This is put, says Socrates,) 
“in this way: His words are: What seems to a man 1s 
to him.” (170a, Jowett) 


“And are we not,’’ Socrates continues, ‘‘uttering the opin- 
ion of man, rather of all mankind, when we say that eve 
one thinks himself wiser than other men in some things and, 
their inferior in others? In the hour of danger... . in the, 
perils of war. . . do they not look up to their commanders 
as if they were gods and expect salvation from them only 
because they excel them in knowledge? 
full of men who are looking for teachers and rulers of the af 
selves and of the animals? and there are plenty who think 
they are able to teach and able to rule. Now in all this is 
implied that wisdom and ignorance exist among them, 
least in their own opinion. . And wisdom is assumed b 


them to be true thought, aie ignorance to be false opinion.” 
(170ab, Jowett) 


This is already a beginning of the refutation of rela 
For, as Plato indi-} 


tivism. And it is a good beginning. 
cates, the common sense of mankind cannot be budged 
from its assurance that the mind can attain absolute and: 
objective truth. However, the common sense of mankin¢ 
has also experienced false judgments and error. 
it maintains a real distinction between true and false, be. 
tween being and seeming. 
true. The majority of men, for this reason, can only sa r 
of the dictum of Protagoras: It seems not. 
great sage in a bad position. ‘“Any man” is the 


“e 


measure 


of being and truth. But for many of these ‘‘measures,”’ in 


fact easily for the majority, the truth of his great thesis 
does not appear and therefore is not. (170c-171c) The 
correct conclusion of this argument would be that the Pro- 
tagorean dictum ts not for them.* But the fallacy is not 
noticed in the cumulative effect. 


al, 


Is not the world’ 


> 
| 


Therefo re | 


Things seem which are not! 


i 


4 kk 


This puts the} 
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Jould reference to objective evidence bolster up the argu- 
it? Can we place the argument on the deep base of the 
‘Id’s reality and show that Plato has taken yet another 
ent in critical polemics? Men distinguish wisdom and 
orance. “They vindicate or deny to the contents of their 
sciousness assimilation to reality. And why? A man’s 
id implicitly but constantly assures itself that it can get 
ruth and extra-mental reality. To deny this is to head 
ight for self-stultification, universal scepticism—the 
t human of all philosophical heresies. And mankind 
that adherence to Protagoras means heading that way. 
the Protagorean relativism at least makes light of the 
lity of the mind to attain truth: wisdom and ignorance 
e no meaning; what is false to one man is true to his 
shbor; things become true’and false at the same time. 
n find this, Plato seems to say, an intolerable state of 
irs. Hence man’s common sense gives Protagoras and 
would-be-objective-yet-utterly-private-world a curt, ‘‘I 
ak not.’’ Of course, if man is using another criterion of 
ical truth we can understand his curt negation. If there 
absolute standards, permanent essences, Forms, extra- 
ntal realities on which men can base certain judgments 
| by which they can measure the truth of those judg- 
ats, then knowledge and ignorance have deep signifi- 
ce, and wisdom is a reassuring thing of joy. 


[f these considerations are not Plato’s, they are, at any 
», Platonic trends of thought and sufficient for our pur- 
e. We return to the text of the dialogue by saying that 
to is content to open his refutation by showing (as he 
inks) Protagoras’ logical inconsistency. He then pro- 
is with the cumulative effect by showing our need of 
ert advice and our confidence in it. Whatever about 
sent and immediate sensations being relative, Socrates 
ceeds, the sick consult a physician because only his ex- 
t knowledge can conduce to their cure. (17le) And 
hen it comes to good, benefit, and future utility’’ men 
1 by no means rest in appearance but will ‘want the 
ity." (172ab) It will be of service to quote here 
m Taylor’s analysis of this passage: ‘“These considera- 
1s are meant to lead up to the conclusion that the 
usible ‘pragmatist’ substitution of the ‘useful’ for the 
e’ as the criterion of value in beliefs fails at its central 
nt. It refutes itself by presupposing that the value of 
belief, ‘this is useful,’ itself must be estimated by refer- 
> to a standard of ‘truth.’ ‘It is true that this practice is 
ful’ cannot simply mean ‘It is useful to believe that this 
ctice is useful.’ "> (This brings the dialogue to 172c. 
er the famous digression the argument resumes, at 


'd.) 


The reader was prepared for this summary refutation 
the deliberate emphasis which we placed on Protagoras’ 
gging’’ or supposition of an independent objective cri- 
on (end of section III). Then in our comments on the 
- bit of text in the refutation proper (the so-called “‘fal- 
’’) we saw that Plato could easily refute the Prota- 
ean thesis by demanding that it should accept objective 
lence at its central point or veer off into complete scepti- 
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cism. Since no such demand appears in the text, it becomes 
our problem to determine how far Plato really utilizes or 
should have utilized this ‘‘failure at the central point” 
in his actual refutation. 

We have come to Socrates’ concluding remarks on the 
Protagorean thesis, ‘‘Man is the measure of all things.” 
(177c-179b) Plato seemed to think that after refreshing 
his readers with the digression on the nobility of the philo- 
sophic life he could afford to indulge in what is not his 
least subtle dialectic. Accordingly it will be helpful to 
make one or two preliminary points before attempting to 
establish the thesis of this essay in regard to this section of 
the dialogue. 


Protagoras challenged Socrates (166c) to do one of two 
things: either to prove that sensations are not individual; 
or to prove (conceding the individuality) that the strict 
individuality of sensations does not involve the relativism 
of knowledge. ‘‘For each of us,’ Protagoras went on to 
say, “is a measure of existence and non-existence.’’ Of 
course Plato cannot deny that sensations are individual, as 
Taylor points out.26 He must, therefore, accept the alter- 
native and prove that knowledge is not relative, prove that 
man is not ‘‘the measure’ in the pragmatist and Prota- 
gorean sense. 


But this still leaves Plato two refutations between which 
he may choose. (1) Seizing boldly on the second propo- 
sition, he may deny flatly that sensation is in any sense 
whatever a measure, representation, or intentional simili- 
tude of the being, the essence, the ultimate reality of things. 
Such a denial must have as its basis an affirmation of the 
utterly independent and objective reality of the material 
universe and its consequent knowability (perspicuitas 
rerum); or such a denial may be based on an affirmation 
of “ultimate ontological units of reality,’’ substantive 
forms, sources of all beauty, goodness, and being, known 
and knowable as the ultimate extra-mental realities (per- 
spicuitas Idearum). Such a denial is corroborated by the 
illogical pragmatist presupposition of absolute norms. 

(2) Plato may treat the proposition gently by admit- 
ting the infallibility of present sensations, and simply deny 
that sensation is knowledge and any man a measure of all 
truth by showing that there is some truth and knowledge 
which is concerned with future things and is therefore 
not based on sensations; likewise that there is a knowledge 
ascribed only to experts of which ‘‘any man” is not a 
measure. He thus simply denies, basing his denial on prag- 
matist assumptions, that “any man” is the measure of 
truth. 

Which of these plans or styles of refutation does Plato 
use? What is the relation of his final plan to the doctrine 
of a criterion of logical truth? Recalling Professor Tay- 
lor’s summary given above, we should rather expect Plato 
to use the first style of refutation; to deny flatly that sen- 
sation is a similitude of being and ultimate realities, to 
corroborate his denial by showing the Protagorean incon- 
sistent presupposition, and to back up his denial by assert- 
ing his own belief in the cognizability of permanent es- 
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sences and ultimate realities. But this style of refutation 
involves a statement of one’s positive theory of knowledge 
and its accompanying metaphysics as dogmatic as that 
given in the opening paragraphs of this paper. Such posi- 
tive statement of criteria, of ontological and logical truth is 
not in line either with Plato’s purpose in the T heaetetus™" 
or with his unquestioned temperamental distaste for dog- 
matism.28 Plato’s literary skill made him equal to evolv- 
ing a refutation which combined both of the logical pro- 
cedures outlined above, and in which he availed himself of 
his own beliefs without dogmatic assertions. The inability 
of sensory experience to get at essences, the motivating force 
of ultimate reality in certitude—these are hinted at and 
then absorbed in the explicit refutation of Protagoras based 
on his own contradictory assumptions. 

“We were at about the point in our argument,” says 
Socrates,29 ‘‘where we said that those who declare that only 
motion is reality, and that whatever seems to each man really 
is to him to whom it seems, are willing to maintain their 
position in regard to other matters and to maintain especially 
in regard to justice that whatever a state establishes as seem- 
ing just, is just to that state which established it, so long 
as it remains in force; but as regards the good, (we said) 
that nobody has the courage to go on and contend that 
whatever laws a state passes thinking them advantageous to 
it are really advantageous as long as they remain in force, 
unless what he means is merely the name ‘advantageous’; and 
that would be making a joke of our discussion. Am I 
right?”’ 

“Certainly,” answers Theodorus with admirable acumen. 

“Yes;’’ Socrates explains, ‘‘for he should not merely use 
the name, but should have the thing named as the object of 
his attention.” (167cde) 

Here we have a plain indication of the first of the two 
possible refutations outlined above. Plato insists that no 
Protagorean has the courage to deny real variations in the 
usefulness of things. The state cannot make certain things 
beneficial andadvantageous merely by using the magic word 
“advantageous.” But by admitting these variations the 
Protagorean pragmatist is referring to realities which sen- 
sation cannot attain, and he is inconsistently presupposing 
absolute norms. Therefore—it would follow—his theory 
is false; for he is forced to admit that the criterion of truth 
is not shifting utility but permanent reality. This conse- 
quence is not urged but it is definitely implied when Soc- 
rates speaks of ‘‘referring to the thing.”’ These statements 
of Socrates have no meaning unless they at least implicitly 
indicate that knowledge has a perspicuous ultimate object 
whose very reality is the criterion of rectitude in the 
mind’s assimilation of that object. 


Before admitting (as he is now ready to do) that sense- 
knowledge is infallible as sense-knowledge Plato puts the 
beneficial and advantageous beyond the reach of sensation 
by characterizing it as part of a whole class which pertain 
to the future. Protagoras, says Socrates, you are quite 
right about present sensations—white, heavy, light; man 
has their criterion within himself. But what about the 
future? Socrates proceeds to show by the usual homely 
examples that one man’s opinion is far better than an- 
other’s about certain future events. The physician‘s fore- 
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cast of a future fever is a better measure of reality than tl 
patient’ ’s—whatever may seem to the patient. The vif 
grower’s estimate of the new vintage is better than the mt i 
sician’s. The musician’s judgment of what will soun| 
well is better than that of a line-coach. Last, but ne 1 
least, the cook is the best measure for the improvement ¢ i 
this evening’s pie. And, by way of afterthought, was n¢| 
Protagoras himself the ‘‘measure”’ | 


par excellence of futui| 
good and utility in things forensic? (178-179a) i 


“Then we may fairly argue against your master,’ So4 
rates says summing up, “that he must admit one man | 
be wiser than another, and the wiser is a measure. 


is also caught when he ascribes truth to fe opinions ¢ 
others who give the lie direct to his own opinions 4 
(179ab, Jowett.) i 


Is this truly the best refutation? It does follown 
combination of the two styles of refutation. It points oll 
the inconsistency (as we have seen) of referring somp 
judgments to an objective standard. It further insists ¢ 
direct contradiction of Protagoras: there is some knowled, 
not concerned with present things, hence not with sensjjj 
tions; there is knowledge which only experts) can posses 
hence of which not ‘‘any man and every man”’ is measut 
If, then, relativism has been refuted why does Plato s 

‘‘and thus the wiser is a measure?”” Has he adopted at 
fined relativism for the elite and left the rest of the wor 
in darkness? ‘This is rather hard on Socrates, who is e& 
cluded from the group, for he says: “‘but there is no ne 
sity compelling me to be a measure, for I am ignorant 
Finally, there is a verbal parallel from Aristotle, Met} 
physics, 1063a 3-5, cited by Campbell, which does n 
clarify matters: “Some men must be taken as measui 
and others must not.’ 


There are simple answers to these difficulties, answe} 
which tend to show Plato’s tendency to refer to an of}! 
jective evidence, a perspicuity, as a criterion of truth. Fi! 
Plato is not expressing a new relativism; Socrates is not el 
cluded from the ranks of those that know; Aristotle de! 
not say that some men are measures of truth and know}! 
edge and others are not. In context (Meta. XI, c. @l! 
Aristotle says that sound organs of sense are better crite! 
of sensible things than unsound organs; therefore tf 
sound are ‘‘a measure’ and the unsound are not. But tf 
is not saying that the thing is to me because it appegf! 
to me and that I am therefore the ‘‘measure of existen| 
and non-existence.’’ Far otherwise is the mind of An} 
totle on this point. He insistently refers all judgments " 
ultimate reality, its objective evidence and perspicuit 
Moreover, he explicitly makes ‘‘the basis of our judgmagt 
about truth’’ permanent realities, unchanging essences. 


This reminds us that logical truth itself is an wdeal 
tion, an intentional similitude, an appropriation-of-fort} 
of reality; hence, in a large sense, it is a measure of realit} 
as one who would sketch a ground-plan of a temple wow 
be said to be or to have a measure of the temple he hi) 
visited. ° | 


ne such sketched ground-plan can be more correct than 
pther. As the visitor is more skilled or more observant 
plan will be more or less correct. Its rectitude is dis- 
ered by referring it either to the building itself or to 
original blue-prints. This is the meaning and this, at 
g last, is the bearing on the question of objective evi- 
ce of “and thus the wiser is a measure.” One man is 
te wise because reference to objective reality proves that 
| cognition is more correct; he is more truly (by inten- 
inal similitude) a ‘‘measure’’ of objective reality. To 
Ksue our figure: if the correctness of the ground-plan 
nich his mind sketches is tested by the great cathedral of 
* universe itself we have the Scholastic measure or cri- 
ion of logical truth, the very knowability of the objects 
pnized, perspicuitas rerum. If, however, this ground- 
in sketch is to be tested by the pre-existing blue-prints, 
have our (at least hypothetical) Platonic measure of 
rical truth, perspicuitas Idearum. 

[This essay will be concluded in The Modern School- 
mn for May. | 
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SHE fundamental problem Husserl set himself to solve 
-in founding modern phenomenology is presented in 
scartes’ ‘‘Cogito, ergo sum’’; indeed, it is precisely for 
is very reason that Husserl’s concluding work, which 
ndenses his findings as it were into a unified creed, is so 
y entitled: Méditations Cartésiennes.1 These medita- 
ms shed clear light especially upon this one characteristic 
rn in present-day philosophical inquiry, as compared 
th the spirit of the Modern Era, that not only does it 
, like Descartes, a new starting point, but throughout it 
oceeds by way of searching discussion and largely inde- 
ndent analysis of Descartes’ personal evaluation of his 
st. principle. 

Logically, therefore, Husserl’s initial effort? is directed 
the delimitation of the “Cogito...” against all fact- 
ences. Descartes beheld in the “Cogito, ergo sum’ the 
e and only ultimate principle of all rational philoso- 
izing, since methodical doubt extends to everything, 
th the one sole exception of the self-evidence of our 
nking in the very act of thinking. However, in this 
f-evidence of ‘‘I think myself thinking’ he perceives at 
, same time the foundation of mathematics as the sci- 
-e of the ideal, but a mathematics essentially destined 
serve the element of exactness in the natural sciences. 
cordingly, this act of consciousness, on which the phi- 


losophy of the Modern Era was based, is itself even in a 
twofold sense directed to the sciences of facts: the element 
of self-ness in the ‘“‘Cogito”’ is directed to the anthropo- 
logical ego, that is, the ego as demanded for psychology 
and history; while the mathematics so intimately con- 
nected with the “‘Cogito’’ opens the way for sciences of 
facts. As a necessary consequence, all so-called “pure 
speculation’ of facts is altogether submerged, and in its 
stead there comes into vogue a ‘‘philosophy’’ of facts, 
hence an empirical philosophy of induction, a philosophy 
which acknowledges physics, psychology, and history as 
its varying or alternating ultimate basic science. 

True, the transcendentalism of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel made an attempt to distinguish within the 
“Cogito” itself between the “‘empirical’’ ego of the world 
of facts and the “‘pure’’ ego of ideal truth,—somewhat as 
Leibnitz perceived a difference between ‘‘vérités de fait’’ and 
“vérités de raison.”’ As a matter of fact, however, this 
boasted segregation of the “‘pure’’ ego raised it on the one 
hand to heights so dizzily divine and yet on the other 
hand left it so easily to be confused with the merest hu- 
man ego only vaguely deified, that the plunge of this trans- 
cendentalism into the abyss of the rank materialism of 
the natural sciences during the post-Hegelian period was 
foredoomed to be only the more precipitous. 
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True, also, that this ‘‘scientific’’ materialism was stoutly 
opposed by the Method-Formalism of neo-Kantians (Cohn, 
Natorp, Windelband, Rickert) which elevated the “Meth- 
ode,” as a superfactual element, into sharp contrast with 
the factual sphere of the content, either, as Cohn and 
Natorp did in their logico-mathematical “‘Methode,”’ 
within the boundaries of the concept of ‘‘pure being,’ or 
as Windelband and Rickert did in their ““Methode’’ of 
historical differentiation, within the boundaries of the 
concept of ‘‘pure values.’ Still it is precisely the “Meth- 
ode’’ that experienced the most violent and abrupt descent 
into a purely factual philosophy and science. For in 
Dilthey and Simmel and ultimately, after his energetic 
opposition to Dilthey, also in Troeltsch the “Methode”’ 
was anthropologized into a system and finally into an 
aporetic of ‘“Thought-types,’’ which debased truth itself 
to the merest function of psychology and history. 


In view of all these abortive efforts, the outstanding 
constructive work of Husserl is undoubtedly his success- 
ful warfare against all attempts to merge philosophy into 
some one or other science of mere facts. In his concep- 
tion the “Cogito” is decidedly ‘‘intentional,’’—not at all 
in the sense of a subserviency to the world of facts, but 
decidedly away from this and also away from the ego as 
a mere fact,—‘‘intentional,’’ therefore, rather toward the 
realm of “‘pure essences.’ Philosophy, then, is the inten- 
tional science of essences. And since the essences of all 
facts are presented objectively, philosophy is a purely a 
priori science, functioning within a twofold enclosure: 
that of the world of facts and that of the ego of fact. 


After this, his first step, Husserl is urged on to a second, 
namely, the positive determination of the relations of this 
philosophy to the sciences of facts. Accordingly, in his 
Ideen zu einer reinen Phénomenologie,* he finds philosophy 
to be “‘pure or transcendental Phenomenology.’ ‘That is 
to say, philosophy refers to the “‘logos’’ of the “‘legein’’ 
of the ““phenomena,’’—consequently to the simple expres- 
sion (legein, as distinguished from all deductive and in- 
ferential thinking) of the essence, (logos) of the “‘what’’ 
that is apparent to me in the perception of any object pre- 
sented to my cognitive faculty; philosophy deals with that 
“essential whatness”’ of things, which actually and objec- 
tively underlies their ‘factual thatness,’’ and of which their 
“that’’ of fact (empirical and historical) is in reality only 
the visible appearance and development. At the base of 
all sciences of facts, therefore, by very necessity and as their 
indispensable foundation there must be adequately pro- 
portionate sciences of the real objective essences in which 
the “‘pure what’’ of the sciences of facts must needs be de- 
termined. On the other hand, however, this “‘vision of 
essences’’ in its very nature is completed and enclosed 
within consciousness and so far forth it is transcendental, 
that is, it is neither purely empirical (wholly within the 
realm of pure experience) nor is it simply and purely 
transcendent (in a pure oneness with the ‘‘world of es- 
sences’’) ; no, it is rather in the middle region of the dy- 
namic consciousness, in its mobilization between the sub- 
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jective act and Pio ae content—as the relation betwee 
“noema’’ and “‘noests.’ 
In this third and final step Husserl consistently estall 
lished the intrinsic metaphysical constitution of this phic} 
losophy as ‘“‘pure or transcendental phenomenology” 
within consciousness (precisely as such) ; this is the thesis} 
of his Formale und transcendentale Logtk,* and of the\y) 
Méditations Cartésiennes.® His final conclusion is that phi- 
losophy stands in the same relationship to the sciences of} 
facts as consciousness to reality (but with the understand: | 
ing that all psychological data of consciousness are them-} 
selves objective realities). Unquestionably, therefore, phi. | 
losophy must busy itself about the ego; indeed, conscious='i) 
ness in act is essentially idioplastic, self-positing, for every! 
thing perceived is set up in a new existence within the sub- i 
jectivity of consciousness. Still, this subjectivity of con-} d 
sciousness is not itself the empirical ego; it is rather con- i 
sciousness as a ‘‘world,’’-—-somewhat as Leibnitz’s monagil | 
are the one “‘spiritual world.” 

To sum up, therefore: the permanent great achievement! 
of Husserl shows two phases: in the first place, he has} 
furnished new proof for a philosophy that is a true sci- | 
ence of objective being, as opposed to philosophy as the 
science of the functions of thought; from this point of # 
view philosophy for him is fundamentally “ 2 
But besides, he has established this philosophy as the sci- | 
entific knowledge of the essences of objective being, totall rt 
different, therefore, from. philosophy understood merely } 


for him is fundamentally ontology as ‘‘Eidetics.”’ 

It must strike one, how these conclusions of Husserl 4 
formulate and emphasize anew two problems, held to be | 
fundamental and decisive by both ancients and Scholastics: # 


justment of the universal and the individual, and of the | 
relation of the essence (what the thing is) to its existence | 
(that it is); on the side of the cognitive act, the problem: 
of abstraction, which is a process between intuition and 
induction. What is old about his work is the problems | 


in the profound problem of initial method are undeniably } 
fundamental and decisive for philosophy as such. 

Now it is precisely in these conclusions that the position 
of the philosophy of today becomes the clearest expression — 
of the present day’s attitude generally. Evidently, there 
is a radical break with the subjectivism of the Modern 
Era in this subordination of the ego to objective reality, 
and in this declaration of dependence of every variable and 
changing fact upon the eternal essence. However, this 
break is not a simple return to the Middle Ages; no, it is” 
from the innermost soul of the Modern Era that this light 
is breaking forth new, triumphantly new. 
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| | Soe Biology, with the concept of organic evolu- 
tion, has obviously been a fundamental factor in 
¢ formation of the Bergsonian system—of the Bergson- 
m attitude and method of approach to the problem of 
nilosophy. This domination of his thought by the evo- 
tionary hypothesis, which is indicated by the very title 

his great work, Creative Evolution, is not less evident 
his latest book, Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la 
eligion.” Thus at the end of his chapter on Moral Obli- 
tion, Bergson says, “*. . . disons pour conclure que toute 
orale, pression ou aspiration, est d’essence biologique.”’ 3 
fe may compare his conception of ‘“‘Static Religion” in 
lhapter Two, where it is posited as a production of “‘la 
mcetion fabulatrice,’”’ its purpose being to serve the ends 
* nature, in other words, to serve life. 

But although Bergson is an evolutionist, he is very far 
om being an adherent of any mechanistic view of the 
iverse. Not only does he reject the concept of a continu- 
is evolution without “‘leaps,’’ but he is persistent in 
firming the gulf that is fixed between inorganic and 
‘ganic, between mere matter and life. It is the ““élan 
tal’’ which is the determining factor in the universe, 
ot matter. With Henri Bergson a gust of fresh air sweeps 
ross the arid desert of rigid, mechanical science, and he 
>serves the gratitude of all who maintain a spiritualistic 
iterpretation of the universe for his championship of the 
reducible character of life and mind, so persistently up- 
eld in his writings. The author of Matiére et Mémoire, 
f Evolution Créatrice, of Les Deux Sources stands far 
moved from the camp of the old positivist scientists. 

But whether or not Bergson succeeds in breaking away 
om the anti-transcendental dogma of positivist science 
a question which it is not easy to decide. On this ques- 
on we shall touch later; at present we emphasize the fact 
vat to Bergson reality is dynamic. It is vital, and there- 
mre, act; it is utterly opposed to matter, which is static, 
sad, inert. 

Now since in the Bergsonian system the intellect is un- 
yle to apprehend this dynamic reality, for the reason that 
tellectual concepts are said to be “‘static,’’ so that they 
e incapable of adequately representing a reality which 

essentially dynamic, it follows that this reality 1s 
asped in intuition. (That it ‘s grasped, is presupposed. ) 

is this doctrine of intuition we propose to consider in 
Mis essay. 

However, before proceeding to do so, we may draw at- 
ntion to the fact that Bergson narrows the use of the 
ord ‘‘intelligence’”’ so that it entirely excludes the signifi- 
tion which the Scholastics attach to the word “‘intel- 
ctus.”’ For him it implies defect, and is more akin to 
Scholastic “ratio.” Now “ratio” and “intellectus”’ 
e not different faculties, but ‘““denominantur ex diversis 
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Bergson and Intuition 
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actibus. Intellectus enim nomen sumitur ab intima pene- 
tratione veritatis; nomen autem rationis ab inquisttione et 
discursu.”’* There is no need, then, to posit a separate 
faculty of intuition; it is the same faculty which exercises 
the operations of discursive ratiocination and intellectual 
intuition, that is to say, the immediate vision of truth. 
Whether in this life we have an intuition of the ultimate 
reality, that is, God, is of course another matter. Our 
point for the moment is that, when Bergson depreciates 
the “intelligence,” he is confining it to one function or 
operation only. It is useful to bear this point in mind 
when considering Bergson’s thesis that the intellect is ‘‘an 
appendage of the faculty of acting.’’> This is not an 
unnatural conclusion for one who positively excludes from 
intelligence its higher operation. 

That Bergson postulates a doctrine of intuition all 
know, but a point that is not always sufficiently stressed 
is the fact that this intuition is a rare event and not a 
normal mode of cognition. It is not some ontologistic 
intuition, whereby the soul habitually apprehends the Real, 
but it is a goal, a “terminus ad quem’’ of a veritable proc- 
ess of intellectual ascesis. It is akin to instinct, but it is 
not instinct, since between instinct and intuition stands 
intelligence, which lies on the conceptual level. Intuition 
is, as it were, sublimated instinct—‘‘by intuition I mean 
instinct that has become disinterested, self-conscious, cap- 
able of reflecting upon its object and enlarging it definitely. 
Thus instinct and intuition are turned in the same direc- 
tion, since instinct is turned towards life, and it is to the 
very inwardness of life that intuition leads us.’’* But 
intuition transcends instinct and is not without a debt to 
intelligence, since ‘‘without intelligence, it would have re- 
mained in the form of instinct, riveted to the special ob- 
ject of its practical interest and turned outward by it into 
movements of locomotion.’ * Intuition, then, does not 
share the practical and ‘“‘interested’’ orientation of instinct; 
it is contemplative, though not in an intellectual, that 1s, 
conceptual sense; it is experience, vital experience. ‘‘Let 
us then concentrate attention on that which we have that 
is at the same time the most removed from externality and 
the least penetrated with intellectuality. Let us seek, in 
the depths of our experience the point where we feel our- 
selves most intimately within our own life. It is into pure 
duration that we then plunge back... .’’ 5 But this ex- 
perience is not a normal mode of experience. ‘‘Rare in- 
deed are the moments when we are self-possessed to this 
extent; it is then that our actions are truly free.’’® Nor 
is this simply the experience of the philosopher, as we 
might suppose from reading Creative Evolution. In Les 
Deux Sources, as we shall see later, Bergson makes it equiv- 
alent to the experience of the mystic, that “‘prise de con- 
tact, et pat consequent une coincidence partielle, avec Uef- 
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fort createur que manifeste la vie.’ 1° It would be impos- 
sible to hold that the intuition of Creative Evolution is a 
philosophical and intellectual apprehension of reality, 
while the intuition of Les Deux Sources is mystical ex- 
perience, since it is precisely in Creative Evolution that 
Bergson insists on his doctrine that the intelligence can- 
not adequately apprehend reality. So perhaps it would 
be better to say that Bergson makes intuition identical 
with mystical experience rather than equivalent to it. As 
an echo of the words quoted above concerning the rarity 
of intuition, come the words in Les Deux Sources: “*... le 
mysticisme pur est une essence rare.”’ 13 


Intuition, then, transcends intelligence, and can never 
be fully stated by intelligence. Nevertheless, ‘‘our intel- 
lect does undoubtedly grasp the real moments of real dura- 
tion after they are past; we do so by reconstituting the new 
state of consciousness out of a series of views taken of it 
from the outside, each of which resembles as much as 
possible something already known; in this sense we may 
say that the state of consciousness contains intellectuality 
implicitly, yet the state of consciousness overflows the in- 
tellect; it is indeed incommensurable with the intellect, 
being itself indivisible and new.”’ 1” 


Thus, according to Bergson, intuition is a mode of 
“cognition,” or better, direct experience, which, transcend- 
ing conceptual knowledge, is vital and concrete in char- 
acter, and surpasses instinct in that it is disinterested, while 
instinct is interested, and cannot be adequately grasped 
or stated by intelligence, for it is rare in occurrence and 
short in duration. How far can we agree with Bergson? 
We can certainly grant him that the intuition of God 
transcends our mode of intellectual cognition “per species 
creatas.”’ With St. Thomas, we put sensible intuition on 
the bottom rung of the epistemological ladder, conceptual 
cognition in the middle, and intellectual intuition at the 
top. Moreover, we again find ourselves in agreement with 
Bergson when he says that this intuition is rare and pass- 
ing. For it is to be remembered that though St. Thomas 
assigns the intuition of God to the blessed in heaven who 
are rendered capable of it by the “‘Jumen gloria,’’ he never- 
theless admits it as possible even among those “‘in statu 
vide’ (and that without the “lumen gloriae’’), although 
the fact that this intuition is not proper to us in our pres- 
ent state will necessitate the rapture of the senses and 
bodily faculties. “Sta potest (scl. Divina Omnipotentia) 
mentem ad hoc perducere ut Divinae Essentiae uniatur in 
statu viae, modo illo quo unitur sibi in patria sine hoc 
quod a lumine gloriae perfundatur.’’* But that this may 
take place, it is necessary that the mind should leave the 
mode of cognition by phantasms. “‘Unde et rapt dicuntur, 
guasi Ui superioris naturae abstractt ab eo quod ets secun- 
dum natutam competebat.’’ 14 These cases, however, are 
exceptional; “‘mens nostra naturalt cognitione quam in 
statu viae experimur, nec Deum nec angelos per essentiam 
videre potest,”’ © 

However, though both the intuition of Bergson and the 
intuition of St. Thomas are intuitions of reality, we part 
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company with Bergson on two important points. There 
is also the obvious fact that the experience of the mystic 


is the free gift and work of God, and is not simply the i | 
Yet we} 


result of a philosophical and intellectual ascests. 
must admit that in view of Les Deux Sources the intuition 


of Bergson can hardly be qualified as a philosophical ex: || 


ercise; it is distinctly religious in character. 


The first of these points is this, that in the case of that i 


intuition of God, which the blessed enjoy in heaven, it 


is the intellect which is so perfected that it is enabled to yj 
exercise this mode of cognition (“lumen gloriae erit neces- (pp 


sarium ad perficiendum intellectum’’), while the intuition 
of Bergson is declared to be more akin to instinct than to 
intelligence. 
drawing attention to the distinction made by the Scho- 


lastics between ‘“‘ratio”’ and “‘tntellectus’’ as functions of 


the one faculty, whereas Bergson deprives the intellect of 
the exercise of this higher operation. 
Bergsonian ‘“‘intuition’’ owes its superiority over ‘‘intel- 
ligence’’ to the character of the object which it attains and 
the mode in which it attains it, but these do not postulate 
a separate faculty. 
evolutionary presuppositions of Bergson is evident here. 
When he speaks of intuition, its relationship to instinct 
remains at the back of his mind. 


Bergson postulates a differentiation of orientation for 


intuition and intelligence, and the Thomistic doctrine does 


the same; but in the latter doctrine it is the one faculty | 
which knows “‘per phantasmata”’ and intuits God, whether 


“tn statu beatitudinis’’ or, in certain rare cases, “‘in statu 
viae.’’ (Whether even in these cases there is a direct in- 
tuition of God, or whether we must say that even here 
God is always seen “‘quasi tn speculo,’’ we cannot now 
discuss.) Ultimately, indeed, the intellect is ordered to 


On this point we have already touched in }j 


It is true that the. 


The influence of the biological and 


hy 
it 


God, the supreme truth, but proximately, “‘in statu viae,” : | 
it is ordered to the quiddities of material things, whereas || 


in the direct intuition of God it is obviously tautological | 


to say that the intellect is ordered to God immediately. If, 
then, we were to limit the term “‘intelligence’’ to intellect 
in a particular orientation and were not to make it synony- 


mous with intellect in the latter’s total ambit, and if, at_ 


the same time, we were to call intellect in its higher opera- 
tion “intuition,” our terminology would be the same as 
that of Bergson, though sameness of terminology does not 
always indicate sameness of meaning. 

We mentioned above that in two points we should have 
to part company with Bergson. The second is one of 
very great importance, namely, the content and object of 
the intuition. Can we find here any common ground of 
agreement with Bergson? Are we not compelled to differ 
from him and to part company even sharply? The reality 
which is apprehended in the act of intuition is life, the 
vital flow, pure duration; is not this the very antithesis of 
the transcendent Absolute, Ens a Se, the unmoved Mover, 
God? 

That intuition according to Bergson is an intuition of 
reality is clear, for it is this fact which makes him say, 
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atuition, if it could be prolonged beyond a few in- 
mts, would not only make the philosopher agree with 
; own thought, but also all philosophers with each 
ner.’ 4 Intuition is a momentary absorption in the 
al principle, consciousness, life, “a continuity,” 
rgson calls it, “‘of shooting out.’ But it is to be noted 
at this consciousness is not to be confused with in- 
vidual consciousness. ‘‘Consciousness, or super-con- 
ousness, is the name for the rocket whose extinguished 
igments fall back as matter; consciousness, again, is the 
me for that which subsists of the rocket itself, passing 
rough the fragments and lighting them up into organ- 
ns.’ This is God. ‘‘God, thus defined, has nothing 
the already made; He is unceasing life, action, freedom.” 
od may be likened to ‘‘a centre from which worlds shoot 
it like rockets in a fire-works display—provided, how- 
er, that I do not present this centre as a thing, but as a 
ntinuity of shooting out.” !7 


Now, as the history of criticism of the Bergsonian sys- 
m has shown, all this may be interpreted in two senses, 
d neither interpretation is without a “fundamentum in 
” If taken to mean that reality is a flow, and a flow 
hich is a flow of no thing, that this flow is God, Who 
ver 1s, but is always becoming, then the doctrine is 
arly untenable. Of course, if we were to say that pure 
coming, a mere flux, is unthinkable, that to postulate 
low as the supremely real is self-contradictory, we might 
answered by an adherent of the philosophy of Bergson 
at we are rejecting pure becoming because it will not fit 
to the categories of an understanding which is designed 
render static what is, in itself, dynamic; and that to 
y that a thing is unthinkable is not the samie as to say 
at a thing is not. But we may point out that if intui- 
yn transcends intelligence and the conceptual level, then 
e very statement that reality is a flow, pure becoming, a 

ral impulse, is the work of the intelligence, for the in- 
ligence makes this statement in its explication of the 
ntent of the act of intuition. But if it is the work of 
telligence, then clearly it must be submitted to the norms 
the conceptual level. If, then, it offends against the 
inciple of contradiction, it must be rejected. For if it 
not to be rejected, this can only be on the plea that active 
tuition 1s an intuition of pure becoming, pure duration; 
t the very statement that it is so, is the work of intel- 
ence. Moreover, when Bergson himself says that the 
t of intuition, if prolonged, would lead to mutual agree- 
>nt among philosophers, he must admit the possibility 
one explication of the content of the act which is more 
equate than the rest. But it can only be decided which 
more adequate by means of the intelligence, by sub- 
iting the various explications to the canons of intel- 


ence. 


“Dialectic,’”’ says Bergson, ‘‘is necessary to put intuition 
the proof, and necessary also in order that intuition 
uld break itself up into concepts and so be propagated 
other men; but all it does, often enough, is to develop 
result of that intuition which transcends it.’ 1 It is 
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true that Bergson asserts that the philosopher, after in- 
dulging in the process of dialectic, ‘‘soon feels that he has 
lost foothold; he must come into touch with intuition 
again; he must undo most of what he has done.” 1® Yet 
he also says, ‘But by dialectic—which is only a relaxa- 
tion of intuition—many different agreements are possible, 
while there is only one truth. Intuition, if it could be pro- 
longed beyond a few instants, would not only make the 
philosopher agree with his own thought, but also all phi- 
losophers with each other. Such as it is, fugitive and in- 
complete, it is, in each system, what is worth more than 
the system and survives it. The object of philosophy 
would be reached if this intuition could be sustained, gen- 
eralized and, above all, assured of external points of ref- 
erence in order not to go astray. To that end a continual 
coming and going is necessary between nature and mind.” 2° 
We conclude, then, that we cannot be validly condemned 
by a follower of Bergson for rejecting the identification of 
reality with pure duration as ‘‘unthinkable.”’ 


But is another interpretation of the content of the act 
of intuition, as described by Bergson, possible? Clearly, 
when Bergson says that reality is life, we cannot disagree 
with him, since God is Life, nor when he says that reality 
is consciousness, for God is conscious of Himself, and He 
is His own consciousness. Again; when Bergson stresses 
the dynamic character of the Real, as action, we should 
agree, if this could be taken to mean that the “Ens Realts- 
simum’”’ is “Actus Purus,’’ that God ts His own infinite 
act, that God is not a thing which acts, and which, there- 
fore, has no potentiality. Moreover, in a certain sense God 
could be said to “‘light up’’ material things into “‘organ- 
isms,’ if this meant that all life comes from God, and 
that matter is, of itself, incapable of producing life. This 
interpretation might be supported by the words which 
Bergson wrote to Fr. de Tonquédec in 1912: “I speak of 
God as the source whence issue successively, by an effort 
of His freedom, the currents or impulses each of which will 
make a world; He therefore remains distinct from 
them: 


We will not venture to hazard a definite opinion as to 
what precisely Bergson means, though we certainly believe 
that his ‘‘intuition’’ is not identical with self-consciousness; 
it is intuition of an object that is other than the self. This 
is obviously implied by a passage taken from Les Deux 
Sources. ‘‘A soul capable and worthy of this effort would 
not even ask herself if the principle, with which she is now 
in contact, is the transcendent cause of all things or if it 
is only ‘la délégation terrestre:’ it would suffice for her 
to feel that she lets herself be penetrated, without her per- 
sonality being thereby absorbed, by a being who is im- 
measurably more powerful than she is, like the iron by the 
fire...’ 21 If there were only question of passages such 
as the above, Bergson’s meaning would be clear enough; 
but as it is, there are many individual sections in his writ- 
ings, besides the general impression of Creative Evolution 
(and it must not be forgotten that Les Deux Sources is 
a development, not a rejection of Creative Evolution), 
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which it would be very difficult to interpret in a sense ac- 
ceptable to the Scholastic without employing a policy of 
“twisting” and ‘‘forcing;’’ and as we have no mind to 
pursue this game at present, we will pass on to consider 
the value of a philosophy of intuition in general. 


To what extent can a philosophy be based on intui- 
tion? Bergson says that ‘‘these fleeting intuitions, which 
light up their object only at different intervals, philosophy 
ought to seize, first to sustain them, then to expand them 
and so unite them together.” 2 Now, if a philosophy of 
intuition is to mean anything at all, it must signifiy the 
explication of the content of the act of intuition, an in- 
terpretation on the conceptual level, even a symbolism, 
if you will. We may compare the idea, frequently voiced 
by those without the Church, that religious dogma should 
be regarded as an interpretation of ‘‘experience.’’ But how 
are we to decide between different claims to a right in- 
terpretation? The possibility of error is clear, and it is 
increased by the fact that the intuition in question is said 
to be of rare occurrence and experienced only by a few. 
Unless the explication itself be subject to an evolutionary 
process (and then what becomes of the sharp antithesis 
between intelligence and intuition, since both will be 
“life’?), we must check it by the canons of the con- 
ceptual level, thus asserting the intellect’s faculty of at- 
taining truth, as we check the explication of religious ex- 
perience by the dogmas of the Church. X and Y may 
interpret their experience differently, yet the experience of 
each may be a valid experience. 


Now to look for future agreement arising from further 
intuition is, of course, a possible point of view, though 
it does not seem altogether fruitful in practice. Yet the 
alternative is to differentiate between two interpretations 
by means of standard philosophical doctrines which have 
been determined by the intelligence anteriorly to “‘intui- 
tion’’ in the Bergsonian sense, and which are then applied 
as guiding rules in the interpretation of that intuition. 
Thus, when M. Bergson makes a statement about reality, 
this doctrine is either determined prior to intuition, or is 
an interpretation of intuition. In either case he lays him- 
self open to challenge on the intellectual level. 


Moreover, Bergson postulates one reality, not a reality 
for each single individual, and the intuition that he speaks 
of is not so peculiar to Bergsonian philosophers that the 
interpretation of it would be completely in their hands 
(the whole question being thus decided a priori), rather 
it is undoubtedly a genuine intuition, which we should 
not hesitate to recognize. This is made quite clear in Les 
Deux Sources. For example, Bergson says that ‘‘the com- 
plete mysticism is in fact that of the great christian mys- 
tics.’ *8 And Bergson himself declares the necessity of 
interpretation and checking. ‘‘We recognize, however, 
that mystical experience, left to itself, cannot bring definite 
certainty to the philosopher. It would be thoroughly 
convincing only if he had come by another way, such as 
sensible experience and the reasoning founded thereon, to 
regard as ‘vratsemblable’ the existence of a privileged ex- 
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perience, by which man would enter into communication | 


with a transcendent principle.”’ * 

That word ‘‘vraisemblable’’ has a suspicious look about 
it, and it might be said that we cannot licitly challenge 
an interpretation of an intuition unless we have experienced 
ourselves a parallel intuition; but we maintain that we 
can licitly challenge that interpretation of a rare act of 


intuition in virtue of the interpretation of an act of in-) 
tuition which is not rare, but which is common to all, | 


and the validity of which interpretation is subject to any- 
one’s verification. Of what intuition do we speak? Of 
the intuition of the Ego in act, that is to say, the concrete 
act of intuition by which I apprehend myself thinking, 
myself willing, etc. It is true that St. Thomas denies that 


the soul has an intuition of her own substance—nor have), 
we any wish to maintain the contrary—but all of us cer-| 


tainly intuit our own acts of thought and will, and in the e 
intuition of these acts we intuit the soul as thinking, a 


willing, for those acts are not given in vacuo, but as acts | 


of a subject. 


in he intuition of the act of will as that of a living subal m 
The jj’ 
explication of the concrete intuition of the acting Ego not | 
only postulates a definite subject, namely, the Ego itself, | 


ject, we are given the relation of self and not-self. 


so that we judge that the subject, A, ‘‘is,’’ but it clearly 
indicates that A is pointed in a certain direction, as not 
only static but dynamic, so that we conclude, not only 
A “is,” but also that A is “‘tending’’ in a definite direc- 
tion. This “‘tending,”’ 
presupposes an object distinct from A. Now A is not 


identified with the object, but is directed towards it in 


his activities of thought and will. These activities are 


elicited not only by the self but by the object, the Verum { 


an identification. 
Now this an an explication of an act of intuition, and 
the Bergsonian metaphysics would, according to the Berg- 


sonian system itself, be an explication of an act of intui- j} 


tion. But the first act of intuition is common and uni- 
versal, and its explication is subject to verification. The 


intuition of Bergson, on the other hand, is admittedly rare. 


It cannot, however, be argued that the latter intuition is 
deeper and more real than the former, so that its own ex- 


plication would take precedence over the other, as afford- 4 
ing a more profound insight into reality, since the common. 


intuition of which we have spoken gives an irreducible 


. . . . . a! 
this dynamic orientation, in turn 


Wii 


l 


duality, and there cannot be more than one reality, even | 


in the Bergsonian system. 
common intuition must check and control the interpreta 
tion of the rare act of intuition. Naturally, the two are 
only opposed if Bergson be interpreted as denying a tran- 
scendent Other, and we do not wish to be understood as 
definitely affirming this interpretation of his words. We 
do not pretend to decide. 

That a philosophy based on intuition explicitly and 


professedly ‘(in a real sense, of course, all philosophy must 


We conclude, then, that the I 


i 
) 
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yased on intuition) may be a valuable method of ap- 
ich for the thinker of today, though not the exclusive 
hod, we ourselves believe, but we believe also that such 
nilosophy must be the explication, not of a rare act 
atuition, which easily admits of error in interpretation, 
of a common intuition, which is not of a mystical 
‘acter. 

‘et the crown of that love of wisdom, which is phi- 
phy, will, we trust, be ultimately the immediate vision 
he Supreme Reality through the never-ending act of 
ition, and though it be but rarely, if ever, experienced 
on earth, that is not to say that it will be for ever 
ond our reach. As Bergson says of the mystic: ‘quand 
mle, il y a, au fond de la plupart des hommes, quelque 
se qui lut fait imperceptiblement écho.’’ And we can 
with him, though in a different sense: “‘n’est-ce pas 
[ peut y avoir en nous un mystique qui sommeille et 
attend seulement une occasion de se reveiller?” “UlI- 
z et petfecta beatitudo non potest esse nisi in visione 
unae Essentiae.”’ *° 
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Corliss Lamont on Personal Immortality 


RICHARD T. DETERS 
St. Louis University 


pR. CORLISS LAMONT’S interesting book, Issues of 
Immortality, is an illuminating commentary on the 
‘ude of certain modern minds with regard to important 
shological and ethical questions. For the man seeking 
ht’’ on the subject of immortality it is another con- 
‘ing piece of evidence that we cannot talk intelligently 
at ‘‘personal immortality’ unless we first formulate 
tional, sound, and consistent theory of the soul, its 
tence, its operations, and its nature. 
Ar. Lamont speaks of ‘‘personal immortality,’’ yet 
s us not the slightest inkling of what a person might 
while his evolutionary postulates force us to wonder 
‘we could be either persons or immortal. Hence, where 
e should be—as he desired—‘‘light’’ and order, there 
ut darkness and confusion. 
.ny discussion of personal immortality necessarily be- 
with the question: Have Ia soul? If so, is it capable 
mmortality in its own right, or, on the contrary, does 
ie like the body? If man has no soul it is useless to 
ulate on his immortality, since the body evidently dis- 
Zrates and man, as man, dies. Consequently, the first 
lem Mr. Lamont attempts to solve is the difference 
yeen body and soul. 
To common sense,’”’ he says, “as well as to subtle 
osophy, the distinction between soul and body seems 
d regardless as to whether or not the soul survives 
poy.” 1 But what is this opinion of common sense 
h? Indeed, common sense, if we take that to mean 


the general opinion of men, does testify that we have souls; 
but that does not solve the problem. Is this “‘common 
sense’ philosophically valid? Or is it a mere illusion? It 
certainly does not prove the existence of the soul. 

Thus too, if we take common sense to mean that direct 
experience by which we catch ourselves thinking and will- 
ing, we are justified in asserting only that there is an ulti- 
mate subject of these experiences, or that the ego is some- 
thing substantial. But we do not yet know whether 
the ego is the body, or perhaps a soul, or a composite of 
both. 

As a matter of fact, if it is true that “‘psychology, 
psychiatry, and medicine . . . [have proved] again and 
again the extraordinarily close connection between body, 
and mind or soul,’ ? we have a scientific truth that seems 
to contradict the opinion of common sense, thus render- 
ing the latter’s distinction between body and soul at least 
doubtful. We might point out, of course, that science 
has not established the complete dependence of the soul 
on the body, and hence the opinion of common sense 
would seem to be corroborated and strengthened rather 
than invalidated; but Mr. Lamont, accepting this scientific 
evidence for much more than it is worth, thereby casts 
doubt on the opinion of common sense and automatically 
places the very existence of the soul in danger—if he does 
not implicitly deny it. 

Nor can we prove the existence of the soul by assuming 
it is something that cannot be denied, as Mr. Lamont 
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seems to do when he says, ‘. . . however deep we delve 
into fundamentals, it is doubtful if we can ever get be- 
hind, in the sense of explaining, either the soul-body dis- 
tinction or the soul-body union. . The distinction be- 
tween soul and body may likewise be declared to constitute 
‘ultimate metaphysical fact,’’’* and again, the 
immortalist .. . cannot escape from accepting the soul as 
an ultimate datum.”’ # 

The obvious retort to that last is: The immortalist, 
yes; but that begs the question, since we cannot prove 
man’s personal immortality until we prove that man’s 
soul is immortal, and, antecedent to this, that he has a 
soul capable of immortality. But there is another diffi- 
culty: the opinion expressed in those assertions is not 
“intellectually acceptable,’ a quality Mr. Lamont him- 
self demands for the affirmation of any proposition. Who 
shall determine these ‘“‘metaphysical ultimates’’? By what 
criterion can we judge whether they are ultimate? He 
would hold, for instance, that the soul-body distinction 
is a metaphysical ultimate; this I would deny, while the 
materialist would not admit the soul as a metaphysical 
ultimate simply because there is no soul. And there 
we are! 

Moreover, it would certainly seem he does think that 
the soul-body distinction is explainable, since he is quite 
dogmatic in asserting that the soul is not a substance, much 
less, an immaterial substance.® But to tell what the soul is 
not, is to begin one’s explanation of what the soul is. At 
any rate, when Mr. Lamont retreats to “‘metaphysical 
ultimates”’ he does not prove, but merely assumes the exist- 
ence of the soul. 

To carry our study forward, however, let us suppose 
that he has shown that there is a soul. Just how much 
does this prove? Does it justify our asserting that soul 
and body are two distinct things, or only two concepts 
of the same thing? Is the soul distinct from the body 
in man, or only in our minds? Evidently, we have not 
yet verified our concepts in the real order. 

Appreciating that this is not sufficient, Mr. Lamont 
endeavors to establish that there are two things corre- 
sponding to the concepts. Beginning with the fact of 
death he says: ‘““‘He who meditates also on death finds the 
most convincing of verifications [of the distinction be- 
tween soul and body], for in that event the identical 
distinction is crucially and dramatically emphasized: The 
soul disappears and the body remains.’’® But this again 
begs the question; it supposes that man has a soul and 
that it leaves the body at death. However, he has other 
evidence: “. . . a dead body is a very different thing from 
a living body. ‘The living body of a man ordinarily is 
active in many ways: It walks, it thinks, it sings, utters 
words, loves, dreams. The dead body does not do these 
things... 7 This might seem to be conclusive. But 
is it? 

Here we must examine Mr. Lamont’s theory closely. 
Whether or not there is in man the kind of soul that 
would render him capable of immortality depends on the 
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nature of the activities absent from a dead body. T-. I, 
heart of the question is the meaning of the words | k 
thinks.”’ WN 
What, then, is thought? This may seem a digressio1 ty 
but it shall turn out very much to the point. Now) f 
examining the content and the activity of my own ming 1 
I find there two things that have a special bearing on th | 
question of immortality, namely, what I call univer 4h, 
ideas and ideas of abstract things. I am also consciov xf 
however, of what we ordinarily call phantasms. if i 
problem is this: Are these phantasms and ideas the samt 1 
thing? Can ideas be reduced to phantasms and sens \ 
tions, differing, perhaps, only in complexity? 1" 
I should say: No! And emphatically. I have an ideg}; 
for instance, which I express by the word “man.” I an), 
not thinking of a tall or short man, stout or slim} 
white or black, this man or that, but just man. This ide) 
does not represent man’s sensible qualities, as sensible} 
I have simply abstracted from these and focused my ath 
tention on what is essential to man. And I find that J, 
can predicate this mental something, ‘“‘man,” of all tl I. 
human beings I have seen today, because it represents tha}, 
essential something all men must have in order to be men} | 
I notice, too, that this idea remains constant in its content, if 
no matter of what individual man I predicate it. Hh 
Meanwhile, however, I am aware of another representa | 
tion of man, variable, changing each time I predicate thil, 
idea ‘‘man’”’ of a new individual; it pictures an individua ti 
man, so tall or so broad, of such and such a color, and a| 7 
a rather definite size. This representation, my phantasm 0. 
a man, is not invariable and constant in its content, rep, 
resenting always and only man, but changing, so that | 
say it is now a representation of this man, now of thal) ; 


if 


From these facts I conclude that my universal idea it 
not my phantasm and that it cannot be reduced to a phan: 
tasm, because the invariable is not the variable, the unt: 
versal is not the particular, and that which does abstraet| 
from sensible qualities, as sensible, is not that which does 
not so abstract. 


Returning to the content of my own consciousness qi 
find other undeniable data: abstract ideas, we sometimes| 
call them, although it is more exact to say they are ideas 


of abstract things, or things abstracted from matter. 
find that I can think of 2 apart from any and all 


things; I am not thinking of 2 automobiles, or 2 foots) 


balls, or 2 typewriters, or 2 copies of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, but simply of 2; I have abstracted not only 


from sensible qualities like color, but also from the very} 


extension of bodies. This is my idea of the abstract 


number 2, and it is poles removed from that other ‘‘2”) 


I find in my consciousness, that is, a phantasm of 
things, or an image (visual, auditory, or kinesthetic) 


some arbitrary symbol, such as the figure 2 or the word| 


two. When I imagine 2 I always imagine 2 oa 
and these 2 somethings are always of a certain size, how 
ever indefinite, and always have a certain spatial relatigl 
to one another. Similarly, if I think of some symbol. 
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t stands for the idea of two, I find myself thinking 
ut something altogether different than when I think 
the abstract idea for which that symbol stands. It 
ows that my idea of the abstract number 2 is not the 
e as my phantasm of 2 things, nor can the idea be 
ced to the phantasm as to a constituent; for by no 
ical adding, juxtaposing and fusing of 2 somethings 
. I get 2 nothings, so to speak, or simply 2. 
That is what I find in my own consciousness: universal 
as and ideas of things abstracted from matter, neither 
which is sensation or can be reduced to sensation. But 
is not all I find; I could show that I have ideas of 
Bitively immaterial things (God), as well as ideas of 
i. oneness, being; I could point out that I judge, 
d that my judgments are not mere associations of phan- 
ms or sensations; I know that I reason, and that rea- 
ning cannot be explained by a compounding or asso- 
ted sensations. How, for instance, could mere sense 
iowledge ever say “‘is’’ or “‘is not’’? 
Nevertheless, although universal ideas and ideas of 
stract things are only a small portion of the evidence 
might adduce for the essential difference between my 
sation and my thought, they are sufficient for our pres- 
- purpose. So, when I say that a living man ‘‘thinks,”’ 
mean that he manifests an activity which is representa- 
nal, and therefore like sensation, but yet not sensation, 
ce the latter does not represent things as abstracted from 
itter. 
Whither does “‘thought’’ in this sense lead us? We 
turally ask: What thinks? Is it my body, as body? 
‘I? And if I, then must not the ego be composed of 
dy plus something else? 
But surely my body, as body, does not think, since as 
dy or something corporeal and material it would already 
predetermined to know things as being in or immersed 
and encompassed by matter; it could not, as it were, 
t insensible essences out of matter, abstract them from 
utter. The very matter of the body would get in its 
yn way, obstruct its own vision, somewhat as a person 
th a strong, wilful prejudice taints every judgment 
th that prejudice, or as a red glass shows everything as 
1. Being thus predetermined, my body could not 
stract the number 2 from 2 things, or essential ‘‘man- 
ss’ from men. Hence, the proximate subject that 
inks, the ego, must be composed of body plus some- 
ing that is not body, something by which or in virtue 
whose presence we say, I think. This something I call 
y soul. 
Now this soul must be substantial, that is, it does 
t merely inhere in the body, as do sensible qualities, 
t rather it itself must be a subject in which something 
e can inhere: it does not depend for its existence on a 
sre radical subject of inhesion. This must be true, be- 
ise the thinking ego is permanently identical during and 
spite of kaleidoscopic bodily and mental changes. I 
ist assume—if I am to think at all—that I exist and 
at I am a permanent identity, for there flashes before 
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me with all the irresistible certainty of lightning that I, 
now thinking, am identical with myself who thought 
yesterday. Only the soul could thus retain and recognize 
its own identity because, as I have shown, it alone is 
capable of thought and, therefore, of reflection. Hence this 
soul must be a permanent substantial something. 

Does this substantial soul, like a body, have extended 
parts, one of which is not the other? Not at all! (Here 
I must ask my reader not to try to imagine such a soul; 
we can not, as my analysis of the difference between 
thought and sensation should indicate. But we can 
think of a thing which has no extended parts, by think- 
ing that it is a subject in which accidents can inhere and 
by denying that it has extended parts.) I say that the 
substantial soul is not made up of extended parts. Why? 
Because I must accept such a soul as an actual something 
demanded by the simplicity of my ideas and judgments, 
and by the permanent identity of myself as a thinking 
subject. For instance, as I have already pointed out, the 
substantial principle that conceives universal ideas and 
ideas of abstract things cannot be a body, and therefore 
has no extended parts. Again, since every idea is simple 
and indivisible, then, if the soul were corporeal, every 
idea would have to occur in one indivisible point of mat- 
ter, and—in order to explain the permanent identity of 
the thinking subject—two successive ideas would have to 
occur in precisely the same identical point of matter. But 
matter is not made up of indivisible points, and hence I 
should not even have ideas; I should have to deny what 
I cannot deny. In consequence, I reason that my sub- 
stantial soul has no extended parts, and I call this char- 
acteristic quantitative simplicity. 

But I can go still farther, and show that besides being 
simple, the soul is also immaterial, that is, it does not 
depend intrinsically on matter, or, it has at least one opera- 
tion in which the body does not communicate. “That the 
soul is not a body is already clear; but does it know by 
means of a sense organ? The answer is negative, of 
course, because the soul’s ideas are not stamped with the 
seal of extension, as they certainly would be if the soul 
depended intrinsically on a sense organ for its knowledge. 
A sense organ, being extended, necessarily represents only 
extended things. Hence, since we have ideas of things that 
are not extended, like the abstract number 2, we know that 
the soul does not depend intrinsically on matter, a char- 
acteristic that we call immateriality. 

Thus, the fact that a man “‘thinks’’ leads me to accept, 
step by step, but logically and necessarily, a principle in 
me that is substantial, simple, and immaterial (intrin- 
sically independent of matter in at least one of its opera- 
tions). The distinction between soul and body, as well 
as the incorruptibility of the soul, are mere corollaries; for 
a simple, immaterial principle is evidently not a composite, 
material body, while such a principle cannot be corrupted, 
since, having no parts, it cannot break down into parts; 
nor can it be annihilated by any finite being, because the 
end of every finite being’s action is something positive. 
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The immortality of the soul, I confess, I cannot establish 
until I have first proved the existence of an intelligent 
First Cause of contingent beings; nor can any man. 

As I have said, this may have seemed like a digression; 
but now our argument comes home. In Mr. Lamont'’s 
theory, “it thinks’’ must have an altogether different 
meaning than it has for myself; maintaining that the 
soul is neither substantial nor immaterial, he must equate 
thought and sensation. But even then one would sup- 
pose that sensation also demanded a substantial principle, 
in order to explain the permanent identity of the know- 
ing subject. This would again be a soul, though now it 
may be material. But since Mr. Lamont would hold that 
the soul is not something substantial, believing that this 
leads to a certain primitive animism,® he must make the 
soul an accident; for it is something, and every something 
that is, must be either tn or not in something else. “That 
the soul is an accident Mr. Lamont admits in so many 
words, I think, when he says that “‘the body has a soul 
which is its life or function or activity.” ® 


These words I can interpret in only one way: Mr. 
Lamont reduces the ego to a pure body. I do not say this 
without reason. Life postulates something that lives, a 
function something that functions, and activity something 
that acts. Now, this “‘something that’ is I, is that of 
which other things may be predicated but which itself 
is predicated of none of them. This, in the case of man, 
I may call indiscriminately the person, the ego, the Self, or 
simply “‘I.’’ These terms all mean the same in regard to 
this question, they express that of which other things are 
predicated but which itself is not predicable of anything 
else. For instance, we predicate life, functions and ac- 
tivities of the thing that lives, functions and acts, the 
“T,” but we cannot predicate ‘‘I’’ of something else. Hence, 
whatever we make this “‘something that,’’ it will always 
be the permanent, substantial “‘I,”’ the ego, or the person. 
According to Mr. Lamont, this “‘something that’’ is the 
body; for, if “‘the body has a soul which ts its life or 
function or activity,’ *° then life, functions and activities 
are predicated of the body; it is the body that lives or 
does not live, acts or does not act. This is not mere word 
jugglery; Mr. Lamont himself bears witness to the truth 
of that conclusion with such expressions as, ‘‘a dead body 
is a very different thing from a living body,” and ‘‘the 
living body ordinarily is active in many ways: It [the 
living body] walks, it [the living body] thinks... .’’ 
Consequently, whereas I should say that J live, function, 
and act, Mr. Lamont must say that the body lives, func- 
tions, acts, because “‘the body has a soul which is its life 
or function or activity.’’ Thus, he equates the body with 
the ego; the body ts “I,” so that we are forced to say: I 
am a body. 


A syllogism will make this clear: That human some- 
thing of which other things are predicated, but which 
itself is predicated of nothing else is a person (ego-Self-I). 
But, the body is that human something of which other 
things are predicated, but which itself is predicated of 
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nothing else. Therefore, the body is a person (eget 
Self-I). 

If that be true we cannot escape admitting that thit 
body is this person, or that my body is “‘I."’ Thus, 
Lamont reduces the ego to a pure body; I am my body 
my body is I; I and body are identical. [It would seems 
then, that the ordinary man in the streets—and many | 
philosopher too—is invincibly deluded when he says 
I have a body, or John has a well-formed body. 
parently, we should say: I ama body, John ts a well 
formed body. But it is for Mr. Lamont to explain w ry 
most of us speak and think this way and why we cann@y 
bring ourselves to speak and think otherwise. The on ‘th 
point I wish to make here is that Mr. Lamont reduce? 
the ego to a pure body; logically, he must say: I am 4 
body, my body is I. 

With that premise we should have to confess that pers 


sonal immortality becomes an impossibility; for there is)" 
no distinction between body and soul that would warrant} 
that conclusion, and since the body evidently ona of 


and the body is I, therefore I disintegrate. 


Ap 


Li) 


i) 


Perhaps this identification of the body and the persons 
iin 


is the reason why Mr. Lamont does not define person, as 


rc 


anyone who discusses “‘personal”’ 


terms of the body alone, which would have been repug- 


nant both to the ordinary man in the streets and to most 


thinking men. 

The conclusion of my entire argument is this: Mr. 
Lamont, setting out to establish a distinction between 
body and soul, has been able to prove only such a dis 


immortality should. i 
he had defined person, he should have had to do so init 


ON 


OU 


Hye 
Kt 
it 


an 


tinction as renders my body identical with my Self or’ 


person, thus precluding any possibility of “personal im- 
mortality.” 

As a final point it is only fair that I attempt to 
determine whence his difficulty springs. His is the old 
problem, always knotty, of the unity and plurality in 
man. 
dualism, and on the other any strict monism that would: 
not recognize some kind of soul in man, since both of 
these systems leave something in man unexplained. But, 
having rejected both extremes, where shall he take up a 
position in between? 
of dualism or monism? Having his own peculiar diffi- 
culties in conceiving of the soul as something immaterial 
and substantial, 


Mr. Lamont takes up a position that 


| 


f ; 
Ne 


Wy 


He rejects on the one hand any form of extreme | 


Ui 


Shall the compromise be in favor /! 


i 


is nearer to monism than extreme dualism. But that this > 


position is inadequate and that it forces us into the strictest 


kind of monism, making the body the person and destroy- _ 
ing personal immortality, I have attempted to point out 


in this paper. 


The problem is a trying one, to be sure: that I am a_ 


unity I cannot doubt, if I am to put any trust at all 
in my most personal experience; yet, by examining my 
thoughts I find that I must postulate something in me 
that is not body, and is substantial, simple and imma-_ 
terial. 


On. this point let this very important observa- 
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n suffice: We do not find the body and soul apart, 

e two distinct individual men; we find soul and body 
gether in a unity. But if we find them in a unity, we 
> not thereby sunder the unity, and therefore we do not 

ve to put soul and body together again. They are 
gether all the while, existing and acting as a unit. So, 
mce we find them together, we merely have to explain 
ow they are together; there should never be any doubt 
pat they are together. 
| Mr. Lamont, like most of us, now has a further diffi- 
4 regarding the simplicity and immateriality of the 
ul. How can a spiritual soul act on a material body? 
‘hat it does act we know; how it acts is a more difficult 
toblem. But we need not deny the fact simply because 
e have not a full solution of the how, and hence I shall 
atly deny Mr. Lamont’s principle: ‘‘Only a physical 
material] thing can act on a physical [material] thing.’ 4 
“hat cannot be proved and is not true, because my soul, 
hich must be immaterial, does, as a matter of fact, act 
a my body. 
If one soul is substantial, it does not follow, therefore, 
vat we must necessarily run into a kind of primitive 
1imism or extreme dualism; and the same is true of the 
oul’s immateriality. Of course, if we forget that we have 
pund soul and body in the unity which is man, or as 
mstituent parts of that unity, and pry them apart with 
xe mind as absolutely separate individuals, then we shall 
ever be able to put them together again; and the diff- 
iulty grows if, in trying to imagine the soul, we mistake 
ur image of the soul for the concept, since an imagined 
ul will not be the soul as it is, but as it would be were it 
sensible substance and hence, necessarily an individual 
distinct from the body). 

The solution to Mr. Lamont’s difficulties lies, then, I 
rink, in the following: first, we must distinguish sharply 
etween a substance and a substantial principle, and be- 
ween an image and our concept of the soul; secondly, we 
ust remember that we have found soul and body to- 
ther; thirdly, in consequence, we ought to deny that 
nly a material thing can act on a material thing. 

And I wonder whether most difficulties like Mr. La- 
ont’s may not be the consequence of believing—without 
ientific evidence, and in spite of philosophical certitude 
y the contrary—that ‘“‘Man, mind and body... [is] 
nit by ties of blood and origin to the other animals of 
tis earth and [has] evolved like them through countless 
yes of time.” 3? 
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A NOTE ON METHOD (Con’t) 


therefore also the answers and the explanations which it 
calls forth. That way it is manifestly pregnant with im- 
plications which it must unravel, analyze, arrange and 
make explicit. It is the quickening leaven of the mind, 
within which it ferments. 


In a recent number of the Archives de Philosophie," 
the author has examined some of the Scholastic systems, 
with an eye to discover which, in their point of departure, 
claim for themselves this method, and which are opposed 
to it. The answer is not far to seek now. These systems 
are divided into two categories according as they admit into 
the primitive idea of being, or reject from it, a proportion 
of essences to existence. Those who reject the theory have 
no more in their idea of being than an empty, lifeless no- 
tion, undetermined, which differs very little, if at all, from 
the nothingness in Hegel’s doctrine of being. It is abstract 
in the wrong sense of the word, in the sense that the ab- 
stract is estranged from the concrete reality, deforms it, 
even represents it in a manner without form. To cen- 
sure such an interpretation, Cajetan can find no words 
severe enough.’ Such an idea has no implicit content, 
nor does it contain the variety of the real, since it renders 
only a general resemblance of things isolated from their 
diversity. Almost destitute of substance, it does not lend 
itself to any analysis or explanation. It is not a leaven; 
it does not set thought in motion. So many expressions 
might be found in the popular theses among the works of 
protagonists of this conception that I ask to be spared 
the task of citing all such references in this short article. 


Altogether different is the Thomistic conception: that 
there is a proportion of essences to existence, that the idea 
of being is rather equivalent to the judgment: “Something 
exists; things exist so far as they have capacity for their 
existence in their essence or nature.’’ Howsoever diverse 
or multiple they may be, it is apparent that all are tending 
toward one and the same perfection, which surpasses and 
is anterior to these essences, but which, nevertheless, ac- 
tualizes and determines them. For existence is a perfection, 
the highest perfection. Regardless of what Kant has said 
in this connection, it remains true that one hundred thalers 
merely thought of or possible are not equal to one hundred 
real thalers. There is far more value in these latter than 
in the former, for, enjoying actual existence, they are serv- 
iceable and possess real purchasing value, while the others 
have no concrete reality outside the mind. ‘The two are 
totally different things. To be an operative presence, effi- 
cacious in itself, such is the particular virtue of existence, of 
the esse, and therefore also, of all that participates in it. 
For the mind does not tend toward a meaningless notion, 
an empty concept; it aspires rather to attain its most sub- 
stantial wealth in reality, whence it draws as from an 
inexhaustible variety; in short, there it discovers a whole 
inventory of reality which it may follow, an involved 
complexity of detail which it must unravel bit by bit. 
The means to attain this end, moreover, are not lacking. 
Such a proportion of essences to existence as to a reality 
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which is anterior to them and in which they participate, 
what else is this but the old classic antinomy of Aristotle 
and Plato between the multiple and the one, the partici- 
pant and the participate? The problem of being, then, 
resolves itself at once to that of a participation in multi- 
plicity and the return of that multiplicity to unity. Quite 
simple as it appears, such an idea of being presents many 


The 


primitive judgment which it enunciates: “something ex- 


problems and questions which provoke reflection. 


ists,’’ contains a twofold question: what does it mean to 
exist? what must we say about the objects that exist? The 
developments resulting from this idea will enable the mind 
to organize the complex phenomena of reality as rising 
out of this one idea. And if it gives promise of such a 
development, ipso facto, it will furnish an effective starting 
point of a system of metaphysical deduction by pure rea- 
soning. ‘To draw attention to the fact that such a deduc- 


tion seems feasible is my only purpose in this article. 


Book Reviews 


THE CHALLENGE OF HUMANISM 
By Louis J. A. Mercier 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1933, $3.00 


“Professor Mercier’s Challenge of Humanism is well named, 
for it is one of the few important books appearing this season. 
It deserves to be studied by every thinking man who wishes to 
know what is wrong with us.’’ So writes Thomas F. Wood- 
lock in The Commonweal for December 1, 1993. We heartily 
endorse his verdict. 

Dr. Mercier deserves congratulations for an excellent piece of 
work. It manifests careful, prolonged, and exhaustive study of 
American and French humanism; familiarity on a grand scale 
with literature; no mean understanding of Scholastic philosophy; 
wise consultation of authoritative exposition of Catholic theology. 

The purpose of the book is twofold. First, to bring into 
bold relief the smashing blows which humanism, by critical and 
positivistic methods, has dealt to all forms of naturalism and 
materialistic philosophy. Mercier calls this ‘‘The Challenge to 
Naturalism;’’ not as though naturalism were still capable of 
rising to a reasonable defense, but because, by the use of its 
Own positivistic procedure, it has been dislodged, and ought 
once for all to leave the field. In my opinion, the scholarly 
author has effectively accomplished this first objective. 

The author’s second aim is to indicate the service that hu- 
manism has rendered to revealed religion. According to him, 
humanism, by its emphasis on the distinctively human (i. e., 
the spiritual, the ideal, the moral in man) prepares men’s minds 
for a readier acceptance of the supernatural. Mercier, basing his 
opinion on the humanism par excellence of Babbitt, summarizes 
that contention as follows: “‘If, as Babbitt desires, the humanist 
humbly works to submit his ‘lower self,’ his natural intellect, 
will and feelings, to his higher self, the ‘higher will,’ to what- 
ever of God’s grace there may be within him, he will tend to 
live in such a way that he will increasingly fit himself for the 
free gift of Divine grace, for a greater enlightening of the in- 
tellect and imagination. No one may more logically than the 
humanist come to repeat with Cardinal Newman: ‘Lead, kindly 
light, amid the encircling gloom’.”” (p. 186) 

This thesis Mercier discusses and maintains in two lengthy, 
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interesting chapters: ‘‘Humanism and Religion,’’ and ‘“‘Human- jj 
istic Dualism and Christianity.’ At the end, we are convinced if 
that humanism as portrayed by Irving Babbitt 


(especially), | 
Ernest Seilligre, and Paul Elmer More, far from being inimical 4 
to revelation is definitely preparatory. And so, if the doors to jj) 
the full revelation of God are not opened to a humanist, this, we , 
are compelled to infer, is not the fault of humanism as such 4, 
but is due either to a lack of “‘humility’’ or of “‘logic’’ (cf. | 
quotation above). | 

So far, so good. But when Mercier labors through pages to 
show that Babbitt’s ‘‘higher will,’’ ‘‘inner check,” ‘‘frein vital,’ 
or “‘principle of control,’’ is in fact identical with Christian 
grace; and that, therefore, Babbitt, as a positivist, has experi- 
mentally established the equivalent of supernatural grace in man, 
one receives the impression that the author argues too strenu- 
ously. Perhaps Babbitt has established this; but Mercier’s an- 3} 
alysis of his thought (and he has the assurance from Babbitt, 
More, and Seilliére, as he tells us in the Foreword, that he has 
not misinterpreted their thought) is not convincing in this re- 
gard. Babbitt experientially establishes the conflict between 
what in ordinary language are called the higher and the lower | 
self, between the law of the members and the law of the spirit; 
establishes also the inevitable inner demand for control; but this 
alone is not an experimental proof of the equivalent of super- 
natural grace. a 

It ought to be noted here that Babbitt, in offering his ‘‘frein 
vital’’ as the equivalent of grace, certainly does not himself recog- 
nize it as distinctly supernatural in the Christian sense. How 
could he? For the Christian conception of supernatural grace 
necessarily involves the existence of God; and, according to 
Mercier, Babbitt as a humanist neither denies nor affirms the 
existence of God. ‘“To deny Theism is for him an inverted 
dogmatism. To affirm it is to leave the domain of experience 
for that of logic or dogmatic assumption.”’ (p. 194) 

Mercier is very partial—and well he may be—to the good 
points of humanism. One might wish that he had been no 
less emphatic in pointing out the deficiencies and dangers lurk- 
ing in the humanistic attitude. The first of these is an exag- 
gerated insistence on the positivistic method, which, rather arbi- 


tch, 1934 


ily, restrains men from pressing on beyond the experiential: 
rness the fact that Babbitt neither denies nor affirms the exist- 
e of God. A second danger, really implied in the first, is 
it of barring mental doors against dogmatic authority. This 
xemplified even in More; for while he shows that humanism 
pitively demands acceptance of Christainity, he stops short 
proposing membership in the Anglican Church on the ground 
.t it offers “‘the kind of revelation which neither in book nor 
Church is absolute.’” (p. 248) This danger is likewise 
licated in the statement of Norman Foerster: ‘‘Humanism 
itates to pass beyond its experimental knowledge to the dog- 
tic affirmations of any of the great religions. It cannot bring 
i to accept a formal theology.’”’ (p. 172) 

This scholarly treatise on humanism brings the author, as it 
ist, to a consideration of theological questions, such as the 
pernatural, grace, faith, and the effects of original sin. One 


neral, his careful choice of expression. There are times, how- 
-t, when further refinement of expression were desirable. 
Th concluding paragraph of Professor Mercier’s book con- 
ms in question-form the substance of his entire investigation: 
Jhich shall we choose: naturalism, with its repudiation of 
supernatural, with its denial of an abiding law above men 
nations, the source of ultimate standards and of individual 
ns and with its inevitable trend toward a despotic state; or 
anism, with its critically established assertion of this abiding 
v, its sympathetic outlook toward revealed religion as well as 
va all genuinely cultural traditions of the race, and its clear 
tinction between the temporal and the spiritual?’”’ (p. 270) 
We may conclude by repeating with the writer in Common- 
al that The Challenge of Humanism ‘‘deserves to be studied 
every thinking man who wishes to know what is wrong 
h us.”’ Indeed, this ‘‘Essay in Comparative Criticism’’ not 
iy indicates what is wrong with us but leads the thinking man 
the inevitable conclusion that the remedy is contained in the 
holic Church, which alone can permanently preserve the good 
i of humanism. 
GEORGE H. MAHOWALD. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
| By G. K. Chesterton 
| Sheed and Ward, New York, 1933, $2.00 
‘From the time of Plato onward philosophy has always leaned 
ote or less on biography—at times, indeed, so heavily that it 
5 pressed its support somewhat out of true contour. Critics 
we felt, for instance, that Carlyle’s Frederick shows a little 
ore of Scotch Calvinism than an impartial study can allow 
‘that royal devotee of flute-playing and eel-pie; Nietzsche, I 
ieve, even converted Zoroaster into a protagonist for the 
pel of the superman. Yet despite some infelicities of this 
i the fact remains that even today thinkers find it agreeable 
‘relate their views of the cosmos to the personality and 
ivity of man. 
‘Through more than a quarter of a century’s advocacy of 
ristian optimism Mr. Chesterton has had frequent recourse 
biography as a measuring-stick for his interpretations of life, 
it is singularly appropriate that on the twenty-fifth anni- 
sary of Orthodoxy he should present us with an essay on the 
losopher whom that book certainly presaged as his own des- 
ed master. 
And as a master indeed this essay does present St. Thomas. 
ne conventionalities that surround him as a historical figure, 
depth and radiance of mind which overawe those who are 
or altogether un-metaphysical, the renunciations that are 
easily understood by spirits less heroic—all these are given 
ing, motivation, and human appeal. His holiness and his 
stness of mind are not explained away in contemporary bio- 
phical style, but they are portrayed as the living powers of 
iving man. St. Thomas stands before us not merely as a 
at figure from the past, or even as the founder of a system; 


unot but admire the author’s clearness of thought and, in 
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he is a guide for our own times, sympathetic, understanding, 
courageous. 

And this vivid presentation of its great luminary reflects upon 
the whole of the Scholastic system. There is constant emphasis 
throughout the book on the fact that medieval philosophy was 
not the fantastic product of an artificial and obscurantist system 
of learning, but a vital function in an active social order. ‘The 
Schoolmen may have shot too far beyond our limits in pursuing 
the Cherubim and Seraphim. But in asking whether a man can 
choose or whether a man will die, they were asking ordinary 
questions in natural history. ... Nothing calling itself a com- 
plete Science of Man can shirk them.”’ (p. 200-201) 

Along with this great characteristic of Scholasticism, its inte- 
gration with the entire social order, Mr. Chesterton insists with 
genial aggressiveness on another, and that its most important, 
attribute: Scholasticism is not simply a great and workable phi- 
losophy, it is the only philosophy, the only truth. ‘‘Upon this 
sharp pin-point of reality, he [St. Thomas] rears by long 
logical processes that have never really been successfully over- 
thrown, the whole cosmic system of Christendom.” (p. 206) 

But not only does St. Thomas provide the one true solution 
of the problems of existence objectively; he indicates a wise and 
mellow attitude on the part of men as they relate his solutions 
to their own lives. This is a point that is excellently made. The 
gross naturalism of much in modern life has tended to provoke 
some Catholic thinkers into what is almost a rejection of the 
services of mind and senses in the perfecting of man’s nature. 
Place against this the Chestertonian acclamation of man’s natural 
powers: i 

“Plato might despise the flesh; but God had not despised it. 
The senses had truly become sanctified . . . Those revolving 
mirrors that send messages to the brain of man, that light 
that breaks upon the brain, these had truly revealed to God 
himself the path to Bethany or the light on the high rock 
of Jerusalem. . .. After the Incarnation had become the idea 
that is central in our civilization, it was inevitable that there 
should be a return to materialism, in the sense of the serious 
value of matter and the making of the body. When once 

Christ had risen, it was inevitable that Aristotle should rise 

again.’ (p. 139-140) 

The book is of course a popular book, but not, let us hastily 
add, in the sense (all too frequent!) that it is superficial or 
specious. Quite the contrary, in fact, is true. While it is written 
in unconcealed dependence on professional scholarship, and with 
frequently expressed confessions of the writer's own limitations, 
still many important points of Scholastic thought receive a treat- 
ment admirably fresh and clear—the relationship, for instance, 
between the deductive and inductive methods. Even the scholar, 
teased at times by difficulties and controversies about some of the 
developments of St. Thomas's principles, will find helpful the 
affirmative tone of this essay—the stress on the unique greatness 
and power of the Scholastic synthesis, and its large significance 
for mankind. 

Two weaknesses of the book should perhaps be pointed out: 
a certain want of structure, and several unpleasantnesses of 
style. In treating a subject which suggests orderliness so much 
as does St. Thomas Aquinas, even the essayist, we believe, 
would gain by a more economic and climactic presentation of his 
material. And while a degree of colloquialism and sprightliness 
is neither unneeded nor unwelcome amongst philosophers, the 
book in hand sins somewhat by excess along these lines, with a 
certain amount of verbalism, diffuseness, and choppiness as the 
result. 

Yet for these shortcomings no little atonement is made by the 
general insight and appreciativeness of the study; most of all 
by the fact that Mr. Chesterton, escaping, as we think, in the 
main, the pitfalls of philosophic biography, has succeeded in 
portraying the gentle wisdom and the unassuming greatness of 
St. Thomas. 

JOHN E. KEATING. 


